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NOTICEs, 





PHILADELPHIA, EIGHTH MONTH 14, 1886. 


EXCURSION 
OCEAN GROVE 4x LONG BRANCH 


OVER PENNSYLVANIA R. R. 
Firta Day, EIGHTH MONTH 19rH, 1886. 


IN AID OF FRFENDS’ HOME FOR CHILDREN, A 
PUBLIC CHARITY NOW LOCATED AT 
4011 ASPEN STREET, W. PHILA. 


ARRANGEMENTS have been made for Special Cars to leave Market 
St. wharf at 7 A. M., arriving at Ocean Grove about 9.40 A. M., and 
leaving there at6.10 P. M., to arrive in Phila. about 8.40P.M. If 
the 19th should be too stormy, theexcursion will be postponed 
until the next day, and tickets not used on the 19th will be good 
either on the 20th, 23d, or 26th of this month. 


Train will stop at Haddon Ave., Palmyra, Riverton, Beverly, 


Bordentown and Burlington. Adult's ticket, round trip $1.50; 
Children’s 75 cents. 


Tickets can be obtained of Wm. J. Gillingham, 936 Arch St., or 
of Committee at the wharf. 


NOTICE. 


The committee of Friends’ Central School being about to 
refurnish their school rooms with single desks, offer for 
sale their present stock of desks and chairs. Prices will be 
moderate to Friends’ Schools. 

Application may be made to CLEMENT M. BIDDLE, 
clerk of the Building Committee, 531 Commerce St., Phila. 


PAPER HANGINGS. 


A. L. DIAMENT & CO., 
S.-E. Con. MARKET & 12TH STREETS, PHILA. 
WILL remove about Sep. Ist to 1206 Market St. Remnants and 


odd lots of Wall Papers at half-value on account of removal. 
Handsome gold papers 25 cent. Send for Samples. 





LypiAa A. MurpP#Y, 
PLAIN and FANCY MILLINER. 


ESTABLISHED 30 YEARS. 





587 FRANKLIN STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 
(2 doors below Green.) 
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STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER 


Exhibit at all times a most extensive and compre- 
hensive assortment of every description of 


DRY GOODS. 


The stock includes Silks, Dress Goods, Trimmings, 
Hosiery and Underwear, Gloves, House-Furnish- 
ing Goods, Ready-Made Dresses and Wraps, and 
everything that may be needed either for dress or for 
house-furnishing purposes. It is believed that unu- 
sual inducements are offered, as the stock is among 
the largest in the American market, and the prices 
are guaranteed to be uniformly as low as elsewhere 
on similar qualities of goods. 


N. W. COR. 8TH & MARKET STS., 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


CLEMENT A. WOODNUTT, 


UNDERTAKER. 


1215 NoRTH FIFTEENTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


SUPERIOR 
SPECTACLES & EYE-GLASSES. 


PxHorToGRAPHIC OUTFITS, 
MICROSCOPES, TELESCOPES, FIELD-GLASSES 
MaGic LANTERNS, BAROMETERS, 
THERMOMETERS, DRAW- 

ING INSTRUMENTS, 


PHILOSOPHICAL AND CHEMICAL APPARATUS. 


LIST AND DESCRIPTION OF OUR TEN CATALOGUES SEN1 
FREE ON APPLICATION. 


QUEEN & CO., 


No. 924 CHestnut Srreet, PHILADELPHIA. 


C.W.PACKER’S 


“STANDARD” 
ICE CREAM FREEZERS, 

Are durable, substantial, and have no 
complicated machinery. The mechanism 
is such that they will freeze Cream, Fruits, 
Water Ices, etc., in the shortest ble 
time. For sale by dealers in house-furnish- 
ing s goods generally. Price List on appli- 
cation. 


Chas. W. Packer, Mfr., Phila., Pa. 


Amos HILLBORN & Co, 
Furniture, Bedding, Curtains. 


PARLOR, DINING Room, LIBRARY 
AND CHAMBER FURNITURE, CUR- 
TAINS AND FURNITURE COVERINGS 
MATTRESSES, BEDS, FEATHERS, 


SPRINGS, SPRING COTS, ETC., ETC. 


No. 1027 Market Street, Philadelphia. 
CLOTHS AND CASSIMERES. 


A Nice Assortment always on hand suitable for Plain 
and Fashionable Garments. 
PLAIN COATS A SPECIALTY. 


GUSTAVUS GOLZE, MercHant TAILor, 
109 N. Tenth Street, Philadelphia. 


—_— 
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Suitable for any kind of 
order at short notice, and any length 
are driven in the ground. 


WILSON JUNIOR PEDIGREE BLACKBERRY, 


The largest, best, and most productive Early Blackberry, 344 in 
ches around from seed of selected Wilson’s Early. 


Kieffer Hybrid Pear Trees, 
100,000 Peach Trees, 
Strawberries, Grapes, 
Blackberries, etc., ete. 


CATALOGUE WITH COLORED PLATES FREE. 


WM. PARRY, PARRY P.0.,N. J. 
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7 °/, Farm Mortgage Loans. 


PRINCIPAL AND INTEREST GUARANTEED BY THE 
AMERICAN INVESTMENT CO. 
OF IOWA. 


INTEREST PAYABLE SEMI-ANNUALLY IN 
PHILADELPHIA. 


EDWARD FORSYTHE, 


No. 703 Walnut Street. 





INCORPORATED 1859. 


MUTUAL 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF PHILADELPHIA. 
OFFICE: No. 813 AncH STREET. 
FRANCIS T. ATKINSON, President. 


THOMAS £. BENNETT, Vice-President. 
SAMUEL B. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 





wo WM. HEACOCK, 2éi~ 
“UNDERTAKER, 


No. 1508 Brown Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 





THE CHILDREN’S FRIEND. 


AN ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE, 
DEVOTED TO THE INTERESTS OF THE YOUNG. 








TERMS, $1.50 A YEAR, IN ADVANCE. 


EXTRACTS FROM LETTERS :—‘‘I still regard THE CHILDREN’S 
FRIEND as one of the purest and freshest contributions to juvenile 
literature.” 

“T hope your important and valuable enterprise of providing 
menial food for the young, may meet with the best success.”’ 


Address, 
M. Y. HOUGH, 
1340 Spruce Street, Phila., Pa. 


The use of the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL as 
a medium for advertisements will, we think, be found 
very satisfactory. A careful supervision is exercised, 
and nothing known to be unworthy is admitted. The 
paper now goes to about 3300 persons, reachiny, say, 
15,000 readers, and its size and shape, and the charac- 
ter of its contents give special weight to each adver- 
tisement. ja When our readers answer an adver- 
tiser, please mention that they do it upon seeing the 
advertisement in this paper.“@3u 








A PERFECT TOILET SOAP IS 


LINDLEY M. ELKINTON’S 


PURE PALM. 


PRESSED CAKES, $1.25 Per. Doz. 


OLD Dry B1ocks, 30 Cts. Per Pound. 
In Bars, 20 Cts. Per Pound. . 


LInndley M. Elkinton, 


532 St. JOHN STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 


POTTED STRAWBERRY PLANTS. 


A full crop may be had the following season from Potted 


plants set out in September. For orders in advance we supply 
Sharpless at $2.50 per 100, and other popular kinds if specially 
ordered. 


MEEHAN’S NURSERIES, 
Germantown, Phila. — 


a WM. H. JONES, 


The Dealer in cultural Im- 
plements, Seeds and Fertili- 
zers. Removed to 2043 and 
ne a couaasteat 
a. eapest and largest v . 
Every conceivable implement of 
farm use, harness, seeds and fertil- 
es izers. It is a curiosity, and of 
; = interest to every utilitarian 
see the ent. If you 
cannot get here, write for wants. 
f? 1am in communication with all 
y the Agricultural implement buil- 
ders in the U. 8. 


ALWAYS A SPECIAL BARGAIN ROOM. 


F. CHAS. EICHEL 


909 Arch Street, Phila., 
BOOTS AND SHOES MADE TO ORDER. 


A LARGE ASSORTMENT OF THE LATEST STYLES 
CONSTANTLY ON HAND. LADIEs’ 
SHOES A SPECIALTY. 


RICHARDS & SHOURDS, 
CARPENTERS AND BUILDERS. 


JOBBING ATTENDED To. 


1125 Sheaff St., first street ab. Race, 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 
8. R. RICHARDS, THOMPSON SHOURDS, 
1541 N. 12th St. 2212 Wallace Street. 


HENRY C. ELLIS, 
HOUSE AND SIGN PAINTING. 


(In all its Branches.) 
112 N. 10TH STREET, PHILADA. 


ORDERS BY MAIL PROMPT- 


Clement M. Biddle. 
LY ATTENDED TO. REFERENCE, {pir Parrish. - 


e 
wyn 
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IA NSDOWNE. 


To rent or for sale, a fourteen-room, pointed stone cottage, three- 


quarters of a mile by flag sidewalk from Friends’ Meeting, Darby, ° 


and one quarter from Lansdowne Station. Built in the best man- 
ner, air lined walls, drainage, water, light and ventilation unsur- 
passed. Modern conveniences, water pumped by caloric engine. 
A healthy, convenient and beautiful house. Rent $600 per annum. 


PENNOCK BROTHERS, 1514 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


[A WNTON MANSION, OPENS UNDER NEW 


Management, Ist month Ist, 1886. Twenty-five minutes 
from 9th and Green Sts. Stationon lawn. Thirty trains daily. 


LAWNTON COMPANY, Lim ITED, 
Anna S. Williams, Oak Lane P. 0., Pa. 


PRINGETT COTTAGE. 
Sixth Avenue, West of Webb Street, AsBuRY PaRK, N. J. 
MARY A. PAFF., ee 


tS 


PER CENT. INTEREST NET TO INVESTORS. $500,000 

7 loaned without loss. Principal and Interest payable in 

Philadelphia, and guaranteed by a reliable Company. 

Amounts $200 to $5,000. Satisfactury references and information 
upon application. 


B. MILLER, AtTrorney aT Law, 
40 South Third Street, Philadelphia. 


OR RENT—Stone House with Lawn attached, 


good shade trees; situated near village of Darby, con- 
venient to Friends’ School and Meeting House. Apply at 926 
Market St. 


OR SALE, AT ABINGTON, NEAR JENKIN- 


town, N. P. R. R., very desirable sites for suburban resi- 
dences. Apply to, or address, (owner), H. M. Jenkins, 921 Arch 
St., Philadelphia. 


[ApuUS ’ FINE SHOES, HAND-SEWED. OR- 
ders taken and executed with promptness. 


8. DUTCHER, . 
915 Spring Garden St., Phila. 


ONTGOMERY COUNTY MILK.—CONSHO- 


hocken Dairies. Special Attention given toserving families. 
Office, 608 N. 8th Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
JOSEPH L. JONES. 


OX, STANDING & CO., room 1124, Merchants’ 
Building, North Fourth Street, Philadelphia, Pa., forward 
samples of their Pure Teas by mail to intending buyers upon 
application. Their 60 cent Oolong or English Breakfast is well 
worth a trial. FULLER BENTLEY, Agent. 


jp Hen AND SCHUYLKILL COAL. 


BEST QUALITY. CAREFULLY PREPARED. 


AquiLa J. LINVILL, 1244 North Ninth Street. 


[S44c G. TYSON,—PHOTOGRAPHER,—HAS 


" Temoved all his negatives to his studio at West Grove, Penna. 
Orders for duplicates received by mail. le 


'ANTED.—For the Schofield School, Aiken, S. C., 
aman to take charge of the Industries. One who knows 
something of Printing, and can direct manual labor. 
Address MARTHA SCHOFIELD, 
Mill River, Henderson Co., North Carolina. 


$2 FOR RENT.—A STONE HOUSE IN UP- 
s per part of village of Darby, convenient to Friends’ 


Meeting-house and Friends’ school. Apply 926 Market Street. 


FRIENDS’ BOARDING SCHOOL. 


NEWTOWN SQUARE, Pa. 
Terms, $150 to $200 per year. 


Apply to Hanna R. CALEY, Principal, Newtown Square, Pa, 
Or to 
THOMAS P, BARTRAM, Newtown Square, Pa., 
CLEMENT M. BIppLR, 581 Commerce Street, Phila. 


OODSTOWN ACADEMY. 


A Boarding and Day School under-care of Friends. All 
others admitted. Thorough and careful instruction. Students 
prepared for College, Teaching or Business. For circular con- 
taining full particulars, testimonies from Pres. E. H. Magill of 
Swarthmore, Pres. Franklin Taylor, Philadelphia High School, 
J. Y. Burk, Sec. University of Pennsylvania, opinions of former 
patrons, etc., address, 

A. C. Norris, A. M., Woopstowy, N. J. 


OHA PPAQUA MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE. 

A Friends’ Boarding School for Both Sexes which is ex- 
pected to equal the best. Seventeenth year, but everything new. 
There is no better building for its purposes than the fine structure 
nearly completed. Thirty-two miles from N. Y., 5 from Sing 
Sing, 3 from Croton Lake. Per year, $225. Address, 


8. C. CoLLINs, CHAPPAQUA, N. Y. 


SV4k THMORE COLLEGE. 








Thirty minutes from Broad Street Station, Philadelphia. Under 
the care of Friends, but all others admitted. Full college course 
for both sexes; Classical, Scientific and Literary. Also a Manual 
Training and a Preparatory School. Healthful location, large 
grounds, new and extensive buildings and apparatus. 
For Catalogue and full particulars, address, . 
EDWARD H. MAGILL, A. M., PRESIDENT, 


Swarthmore, Pa. 





RIENDS’ ACADEMY, 


A boarding and day-school for both sexes. Thorough 
courses preparing for admission to any college, or furnishing a 
good English education. Two courses leading to graduation. 
The school year begins Third-day, 9th month 7th, 1886. Terms 
$175 per year. Thirty miles from New York. For particulars 
address, ARTHUR H. TOMLINSON, 

Locust Valley, Long Island, N. Y. 


M4 PLEWOOD INSTITUTE.— Concordville, Pa, 


Young men prepared for college or business. Degrees con- 
ferred upon young lady graduates. Timid and backward pupils 
privately tutored. Careful attention to little boys and girls. 


. JOSEPH SHORTLIDGE, (Yale College), A. M., Principal. 


DARLINGTON SEMINARY FOR YOUNG LA- 
DIES, WEST CHESTER, PA. 

The Thirty-Second School Year will commence Ninth month 

18th, 1886. Good Buildings, Extensive Grounds, Healthful and 

Beautiful Location. A full Academic and Collegiate Course of 

Study. 





TERMS : $180.00 PER SCHOOL YEAR. 


*,* For Illustrated Circular and Catalogue address the Prin- 
cipal, 
a RICHARD DARLINGTON, Pu. D. 


EACHERS WANTED. — PRINCIPAL AND 


assistants in country schools. Apply to Elizabeth E. Hart, 
Doylestown, Bucks Co., Pa. 


A BOARDING SCHOOL FOR 12 CHILDREN. 
14th year. Ages4to13. Opens 9th month 6th. Thorough 
instruction, careful training, mild discipline, every home com- 
fort. Can remain t's: entire year. 
SanaH E. FELL, Mechanicsville, Bucks Co., Pa. 
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PRAYER. 


WHEN hearts are full of yearning tenderness 
For the loved absent whom we cannot reach 
By deed or token, gesture or kind speech, 
The spirit’s true affection to express ;— 
When hearts are full of innermost distress, 
And we are doomed to stand inactive by, 
Watching the soul’s or body’s agony, 
Which human effort helps not to make less ; 
Then like a cup, capacious to contain 
The overflowing of the heart, is prayer; 
The longing of the soul is satisfied, 
The keenest darts of anguish blunted are ; 
And though we cannot cease to yearn or grieve, 
Yet we have learned in patience to abide. 
—R. C. TRENCH. 


EPISTLES TO LONDON YEARLY MEETING, 
1828 and 1830. 


[As the subject of a renewal of correspondence between 
Friends of our body and the Yearly Meeting of London 
has been mentioned, it will be of interest probably to 
have reproduced the two epistles sent by Philadelphia 
Yearly Meeting to London, the non-acceptance of which 
terminated our intercourse. The first was prepared at 
the time of the reorganization of this yearly meeting, in 
the Fourth month, 1828, and having been forwarded to 
London, was not received or read by that yearly meeting 
when it next met,—1829. In consequence the second 
epistle was prepared in 1830, and was also déclined, 
whereupon our efforts at correspondence closed. In Twelfth 
month, 1835, the Representative Committee, (“ Meeting 
for Sufferings”), directed the printing and circulating of 
the two epistles, in order that the information contained 
in them might, as far as practicable, reach those for whom 
they were prepared. 

The statement of the case of our body of Friends is 
somewhat more explicit and full in the second epistle, and 
there are some expressions which, with the passage of time 
and the adjustment of circumstances, we should now pro- 
bably omit, in a discussion of the matter, but as a contri- 
bution to the history of 1827-30, and as the basis of a 
proper understanding of .the case as it was then made up 
on both sides, we think the epistles will be of general in- 
terest.—Eps. INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL.] 


Epist_e oF 1828. 

From the Yearly Meeting of Friends held in Philadelphia, 
by adjournments, from the 14th. of the 4th month to the 
18th of the same, inclusive, 1828. To the Yearly Meet- 
ing of Friends held in London. 

Dear Frrenps:—Having, through Divine favor, been 

permitted to assemble in the capacity of a Yearly 


Meeting, we have had gratefully to acknowledge the 
merciful regard of our Heavenly Father, baptizing us 
together into the unity of the one Spirit. Under this 
precious influence, we have been concerned to ad- 
dress you in the love of the gospel of Christ. 

For a long course of years, through the prevailing 
influence of Christian Love, Friends had been en- 
abled to stand a united body, and prosecute their 
religious concerns in harmony and mutual conde- 
scension. From a variety of causes, originating, as 
we believe, in unfaithfulness to the clear discoveries 
of that heavenly light, which eminently dawned on 
our society in the beginning, this blessed harmony 
has been interrupted. In this part of the vineyard, 
that Divine charity which stands pre-eminent among 
the fruits of the Holy Spirit, was very much lost, and 
a spirit of judgment, out of the Truth, usurped its 
place; producing divisions and contentions, not only 
destructive to the peace of the church, but subversive 
of its order and discipline. 

In this very afflictive state of society, its deeply 
exercised members, appealing from the partial tri- 
bunal of human decision to the merciful seat of 
Divine judgment, where purity of motive always 
finds acceptance, and bowing in awfulness and hu- 

mility before Him who has promised to lead his 
devoted children “in paths that they have not 
known,” they were favored to discover a way cast up 
for their deliverance. It is with unfeigned gratitude 
to the God of all our sure mercies, we are bound to 
acknowledge that he not only opened the way, but 
led us on step by step, and endued us with power to 
advance therein, until he has brought us, as a people, 
into the possession of love, and harmony, and peace. 

Under these circumstances, the present Yearly 
Meeting has convened; in which a united travail has 
been experienced, that through faithfulness to the 
power of the heavenly principle, Zion may arise and 
shine; that she may shake herself from the dust of 
the earth, and put on the beautiful garments of 
humility, purity, and love ;—that the present time 
may not only be memorable as a period of trial and 
affliction, but as the dawning of a brighter and more 
glorious day. And, dear friends, if this should not 
prove the happy result of our present exercises, we 
are assured the fault wiil be our own; because we 
believe that God has arisen in great mercy, to shake 
terribly the earth; and not the earth only, but the 
heavens also, in order that those things only which 

cannot be shaken, may remain. And we have in- 
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dubitable evidence that he is visiting his people with 
renewed manifestations of his love and power ;—call- 
ing them away from the vain customs of a luxurious 
age ;—from the sordid pursuits and deadening grati- 
fications of this world;—from the airy speculations 
of the professors of an outward religion, to the one 
holy principle of Divine life and light in themselves, 
which is the only means of salvation, the unlimited 
word of grace and truth, that can alone build us up in 
the true faith, and give us an inheritance among 
them that are sanctified. 

It is this Divine principle ruling in the beart, and 
producing its proper influence in life and conversa- 
tion, which is the bond and cement of our religious 
society. From this source have flowed those feel- 
ings of brotherly kindness and condescension that 
characterized our worthy predecessors, and united 
them together in one body, with a capacity to edify 
itselfin love. A departure from this fundamental 
principle and bond of our union, has, in this as in 
former ages, involved the church in darkness and 
distress. It is only by a hearty return, and unquali- 
fied submission to its sanctifying power, that we can 
be restored to the blessed privileges and heavenly 
enjoyment of the gospel state. 

.In this day of shaking among the nations, we 
believe an awakening call, from the highest au- 
thority, has gone forth, addressed to the professors 
of the Christian name, saying, Come out of Babylon, 
my people ;—retire from the confusion that is in the 
world ;—turn inward to the gift of Divine grace;— 
tarry, as at Jerusalem, until ye be endued with power 
from on high. By obedience to this heavenly call, 
they would be qualified to come forth as witnesses to 
the purity and spirituality of the gospel of Christ, 
which stands not in word, but in power ; and by faith- 
fully abiding under its influence, would be enabled 
to carry on the glorious work of reformation in his 
church. 

This Yearly Meeting has been large, and gracious- 
ly owned by the Divine presence, to the humbling of 
our souls; and with gratitude of heart we can ac- 
knowledge that he has united us together in broth- 
erly affection; wherein we have been enabled to 
transact the affairs of the Society in much harmony 
and condescension. The present state of our Yearly 
Meeting has engaged our deliberate attention, and 
much lively and pertinent counsel has been adminis- 
tered in the authority of Truth, exciting Friends to 
support our christian testimonies with faithfulness, 
and to administer the discipline in the restoring and 
healing spirit of gospel love. We have had the com- 
pany of a number of our dear friends from adjacent 
Yearly Meetings, to our edification and comfort. 
With the salutation of love unfeigned, we are your 
friends. . 

Signed on behalf, and by direction of the aforesaid 
Yearly Meeting. 

BENJAMIN FERRIS, 


Resecca B. Sees Clerks. 





EpistLe oF 1830. 
From the Yearly Meeting of Friends, held in Philadelphia, 
by adjournments, from the 12th of the 4th month, to the 
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17th of the same, inclusive, 1830. To the Yearly Meet- 

iny of Friends held in London. . 
Drak Frienps,—Your communication, under cover 
of a letter from Josiah Forster to the clerk of this 
meeting, was duly received:—and, notwithstanding 
the obstacles you have placed in the way of our 
communion, we have thought it right, on mature 
deliberation, again to address you in the language of 
brotherly love; with desires that, on further reflec- 
tion, you may be ‘induced to open the channel of 
Christian intercourse between us. 

On looking over the annals of our religious socie- 
ty, it is pleasing to perceive that for more than one 
hundred and forty years the Yearly Meeting of 
London and that of Pennsylvania preserved the 
most cordial relations. During this time, an affec- 
tionate interchange of their views and sentiments 
was maintained, to their mutual edification and 
comfort; binding them more firmly together in the 
bonds of gospel fellowship. Greatly desiring to pre- 
serve such an intercourse uninterrupted, this Meet- 
ing, in the 4th month, 1828, addressed to you an 
affectionate Epistle; in which we adverted to the 
division which had taken place in the Yearly Meet- 
ing of Philadelphia, and stated our views of the 
causes which had led to that event. We did this in 
the hope that by making you acquainted with our 
case as we understood it ourselves, you might be 
preserved from any improper bias, and be induced 
to suspend your decision on the subject until time 
and a further investigation of circumstances might 
enable you to form an impartial judgment. By your 
answer to this friendly effort for the preservation of 
harmony between us, we perceive that on the ex 
parte evidence of a committee, acting as the repre- 
sentatives of a small minority of Friends in this sec- 
tion of our country,—you have pronounced us 
“separatists ;” and have declared it the judgment of 
your meeting, “neither to read nor accept the com- 
munication” we sent you! 

We would affectionately request you to review 
the course you have adopted on this occasion ;—to 
consider whether it comports with the precepts of 
the religion,—the practice of early Friends,—or ever 
with common justice,—to condemn your brethren 
and sisters unheard. “ Whatsoever ye would that 
men should do to you, do ye even so to them.” 
Matt. vii. 12. This is the positive precept of Christ, 
whose friends we are only so far as we do whatso- 
ever he commands us. By this act, if you persevere 
in the course you have prescribed, you will cut your- 
selves off from religious communion with upwards of 
eighteen thousand of your fellow-professors of the 
gospel of Christ, within this one Yearly Meeting! 
You will separate yourselves from a religious com- 
munity whose aim is to exalt the standard of Truth 
and righteousness ;—whose ardent desire is to pro- 
mote peace on earth and good will to men. 

We are aware, dear friends, that our opponents 
have pronounced us infidels and deists! They have 


said we have departed from the christian faith, and 
renounced the religion of our worthy predecessors in 
the Truth. Nothing is easier than to make such 
charges as these; but, in the present case, we are 
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happily assured that nothing is harder than to prove 
them. We are not sensible of any dereliction on our 
part from the principles Jaid down by our blessed 
Lord. The history ofthe birth, life, acts death and 
resurrection of the holy Jesus, as in the volume of 
the book it is written of him, we reverently believe. 
We are not ashamed of the gospel of Christ, because 
it isthe power of God unto salvation to all them 
that believe: neither do we hesitate to acknowledge 
the divinity of its author; because we know from living 
experience that he is the power of God, and the wis- 
dom of God ;—that, under the present glorious dispen- 
sation, he is the one holy principle of Divine life and 
light;—the unlimited word of grace and truth, which 
only can build us up in the true faith, and give us an 
inheritance among all those who are sanctified. 

Neither are we sensible of any departure from 
the faith or principles of our primitive Friends. We 
are not ignorant that on some points of ‘a speculative 
nature they had different views, and expressed 
themselves diversely; but notwithstanding this was 
the case, such were the aboundings of the love of 
God, and of one another, that these differences did 
not interrupt the excellent harmony that existed 
amongst them. In the fundamental principle of the 
Christian faith, “ The light of Christ within, as God’s 
gift for man’s salvation,” and which, as William Penn 
declares, “is as the root of the goodly tree of doc- 
trines which grew and branched out from it,” they 
were all united. And in that which united them we 
are united with them; believing in the same funda- 
mental principle, and in all the blessed doctrines which 
grow from it as their root; both as they are laid 
down in the scriptures of Truth, and in their writ- 
ings ;—desiring above all things the growth and ad- 
vancement of this principle in ourselves, and in the 
world at large. 

The peculiar testimonies which the Society of 
Friends have borne from the beginning, are near and 
dear to us; not only because of the blessed Root from 
which they spring, but because we believe, that as 
they are faithfully supported, they will be a means 
of advancing that glorious day, spoken of by the 
Lord’s prophets, when the people “shall beat their 
swords into ploughshares, and their spears into prun- 
ing hooks; when nation shall not lift up sword 
against nation, neither shall they learn war any 
more; but they shall sit, every man under his vine 
and under his fig-tree, and none shall make them 
afraid.” Mic. iv. 4. 

The charges brought against us by our opposers, 
to injure and invalidate our character as a Christian 
people, are the same that were preferred against our 
primitive Friends, and, we apprehend, upon the 
same grounds. In that day, those who, like Diotre- 
phes, loved to have the pre-eminence, could not 
bear to hear a people rising up and bearing testi- 
mony to the truth and practical importance of that 
humbling doctrine, “ Be not ye called Rabbi; for one 
is your master, even Christ; and all ye are brethren.” 
Matt. xxiii.8. We do not believe that the dissen- 
sions which have appeared amongst us had their 
origin so much in differences of opinion on doctrinal 
points, as in a disposition, apparent in some, to exer- 
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cise an oppressive authority in the church. These, 
in our meetings for discipline, although a small mi- 
nority of the whole, assumed the power to direct a 
course of measures painful to the feelings and con- 
trary to the deliberate judgment of their brethren. 
Thus the few usurped a power over the many sub- 
versive of our established order, and destructive to 
the peace and harmony of society. After long and 
patient forbearance, in the hope that our opposing 
brethren might see the impropriety of such a course, 
the great body of the Yearly Meeting saw no way to 
regain astate of tranquility but by a disconnection 
with those who had produced and were promoting 
such disorders amongst us. 

After much painful exercise on our part, through 
ali which we had abundant evidence of the exten- 
sion of Divine regard, affording strength propor- 
tioned to the labor of the day,—such a disconnection 
was effected. And, with gratitude to our Heavenly 
Father, we are now enabled to say that harmony 
and brotherly love abound amongst us;—under the 
feeling of which we have often experienced the 
Divine presence to be the crown and diadem of our 
solemn assemblies. 

By official accounts (which we believe to be near- 
ly correct) from all parts of this Yearly Meeting, it 
appears that out of about twenty-five thousand adults 
and children which composed it at the time of the 
division, about eighteen thousand remain in connexion 
with this body. We refer you, for further and more 
particular information on the state of the division, 
to the annexed statement. 

Finally, brethren and sisters, we are concerned to 
express, in the language of the apostle, the desire for 
ourselves and for you, that we may “give all dili- 
gence to add to our faith, virtue; and to virtue, 
knowledge; and to knowledge, temperance; and to 
temperance, patience; and to patience, godliness; 
and to godliness, brotherly kindness; and to broth- 
erly kindness, charity.” For if these things be in us, 
and abound, they will make us that we shall neither 
be barren nor unfruitful in the knowledge of our 
Lord Jesus Christ. 

With the salutation of love, we remain your 
friends. 

Signed by direction, and on behalf of said meet- 
ing, by Joun ComLy, 

Clerk to the Men’s Meeting. 
Lucretia Mort, 
Clerk to the Women’s Meeting. 


AN ACCOUNT OF THE ESTABLISHMENT 
OF FRIENDS’ SCHOOLS, FROM 
1835 TO 1885.' 
IN consequence of the separation of The Society of 
Friends in 1827, (59 years ago), this Monthly Meet- 
ing was reorganized, and for several years there were 
no schools under its care. In the year 1835 a build- 
ing was erected for library and school purposes, on a 
lot north of the Meeting-house on Cherry below 
Fifth Street: size 46 feet by 17 feet; in which were 
established two schools, the Primary under the care 


1 Prepared under the direction of the Monthly Meeting of 
Friends of Philadelphia, (Race Street). 
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of Ann Eliza Cook, and the Secondary taught by Ann 
Poultney, and afterwards for many years by Mary 
Beans. The cost of fitting up and furnishing the two 
schools was $436.36, of which $228 was paid from a 
special collection for the schools, and the Monthly 
Meeting paid the remainder. 

The first Committee was James Mott, James Mar- 
tin, Richard Price, Susanna Parrish, Lucretia Mott, 
Esther Fisher and Sarah Palmer. 

From the report of Richard Price, who was a 
member of the Committee, and treasurer from the 
first establishment of the schools, to the time of his 
death in 1865, (except about three years), it appears 
that the receipts for the first year from the pupils, 
(all Friends then paying for their tuition), were 
$226.38, and the payments for teaching and other ex- 
penses were $280.54, showing a loss on the two 
schools of $62.25. 

The number of pupils first reported was in 1837 
as follows: 

Ann Poultney’s School, . . . ° ° 29 
Ann Eliza Cook’s “ ° ° ° 31 


Total, ; i. ; . ‘ i ‘ 60 


The total receipts and payments for both schools 
for ten years from 1835 to 1845 were as follows: 


Receipts, Ann te and Mary Beans, $2679.13 
Payments, ° ° ° ° . 2590.78 


Gain, . ‘i $88.35 
Receipts Ann Eliza, Cook’s, 


Payments, ° ° 


$2494.02 
2409.37 


$84.65 


Total gain in ten years, ‘ ‘ $$173.00 


The schools gradually increased in numbers and 
income until they were removed in 1857 to their 
present locality, at 15th and Race Streets, where they 
have greatly improved in the character of the teach- 
ing as well as in the number of the pupils. They 
contained at the time of the removal, the Secondary 
forty pupils, and the Primary thirty-five ; total, sev- 
enty-five, thirty-four of whom were members, and 
tifteen professors. 

In 1858 the boys’ grammar school was started un- 
der the special care of Aaron B. Ivins, and in 1860 
the girls’ grammar school was commenced, under the 
care of Rachel W. Allen. In 1853 a Committee was 
appointed to have charge of a school of twenty-two 
pupils that was in existence in the basement of “ The 
West Philadelphia Meeting-house,” which was con- 
tinued under separate Committees until 1863, when 
it was placed. with forty-four pupils under the care 
of the Committee that had charge of the other 
Monthly Meeting schools. It is now a flourishing 
school with 152 pupils at the last report; a new and 

_convenient building having been erected for its bet- 
ter accommodation in 1880. 

There are also in successful operation, a Kinder- 
garten at 15th and Race streets, established in 1877, 
and a school for boys and girls, at the meeting-house 
at 17th street and Girard avenue, with 155 pupils. The 
latter, under the joint care of this meeting and Green 
street meeting, opened 9th month, 1873. 


Gain, . 


In 1879 the Secondary and Grammar schools were 
merged into the boys’ and girls’ “intermediate 
schools,” and the change has been satisfactory. 

In 1883, the“ special Department ” was established, 
and is composed of boys and girls, who, from any 
cause, need special attention; it has proved very ben- 
eficial. 

From the report of the School Committee in the 
10th month, 1855, it appears that the following 
schools, are under our care ; viz. 


42 pupils. 
127 pupils. 
118 pupils. 
130 pupils, 

61 pupils. 
152 pupils. 


“ Kindergarten, . ° ° 

Primary, ‘ 

Boys’ Intermediate, 

Girls’ - 

Special Department, 

West Philadelphia School, 

Girard Avenue, under the joint 
care of this Meeting and Green 
Street, 

Total, 


155 pupils. 
785 pupils. 

In 1870 the schools under our care were made 
free to the members of our meeting; and tuition was 
furnished at reduced rates where one parent is a 
member ; since that time a large sum has been saved 
to our members. 

To fully appreciate the wonderful growth of our 
schools, which may be properly called “ Friends’ 
School System,” it will be necessary to remember 
that in addition to the monthly meeting schools, 
we are jointly interested in the Central school, which 
was commenced in 1845, and contained 22) 20 males 
and 315 females at last report. It isin a prosperous 
condition; there the children of Friends, who are 
members of either of the meetings of this city, are 
educated at a very moderate cost. (Members of our 
Monthly Meeting who are not able to pay the same 
can be provided for by making application to the 
Committee on Education of this Meeting.) 

The prosperous condition of our schools is an evi- 
dence of the appreciation of Friends and of others of 
the efforts that have been and continue to be made to 
have them second to none in the community for thor- 
ough teaching, and the pupils surrounded by the best 
influences. They are carefully systematized and su- 
perintended, thus enabling pupils to pass from our 
school to another without loss, and all are prepared to 
enter the Central School on an equality. 

Regular meetings are held by the teachers of 
Friends’ schools in this city, at which there is a free 
interchange of views on thé methods of teaching, and 
the character of the books to be used in the schools; 
which meetings are of much value. 

In reviewing the rise and progress of Friends’ 
schools under the care of this meeting for the past 
fifty years, it is interesting and instructive to notice 
the great results from so humble a beginning; and it 
should have the effect of encouraging us to be faith- 
ful in small things. 

The pecuniary cost to this meeting has been small, 
but it is to the confidence reposed in the committee, 
to a great extent, that the results have been at- 
tained. 

It is believed right to bear testimony to the ef- 
ficient labors and deep concern of many of the teach- 
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ers, who have been and continue to be engaged in 
these schools, to not only instruct the pupils in liter- 
ary pursuits, but to endeavor by precept and example 
to give them a guarded education. 

When we consider that many of the children com- 
mence in our primary and pass through our other 
schools, until they graduate from the Central School, 
under the care and guidance of concerned teachers, 
who can estimate the beneficial results of such care, 
during that period of life when the mind is most sus- 
ceptible to impressions? 
Philadelphia, 12th month, 1885. 





FROM PRESIDENT MAGILL. 


Macepon Centre, N. Y., Eighth month 7th. 
EstEEMED Frienps :—I returned from Newmarket to 
Toronto on Seventh-day morning, where I was de- 
tained some hours. I took the opportunity to see 
something of the city, and was driven first to the 
Normal School. Asit was vacation I saw of course 
none of their classes, though I have been credibly in- 
formed that the Normal School system of Canada 
comes far nearer my ideal of what such a system 
should be, than we have reached in any of our States. 
Strict examinations are held for admission to these 
schools, and the requirements are high. Thus, the 
education having been first received, the preparation 
for teaching can have more thorough attention—and 
in this way they are made to approach, as they should, 
the grade of truly professional schools. The rooms 
of the second-story of this building are devoted to a 
large art museum ; and here I spent adelightful hour. 
The collection of copies of the great paintings of the 
world, and of models of all the most famous statuary, 
is very complete. In one large room the busts of all 
the greatest men and women of ancient and modern 
times cover the walls, and afford a most interesting 
and profitable study. I next drove through some of 
the pleasant shaded streets in the suburbs of the 
city,—the Queen’s Park,—and the grounds of the 
University of Toronto, We drove around this fine 
building, and I regretted that my time would not 
permit my stopping to go through and see the ar- 
rangements within. Although this University gives 
degrees to women who have studied elsewhere, and 
who pass its examinations, I learned that women stu- 
dents were not admitted, as yet, to the University 
itself; but this is only a question of time. 

From Toronto I went to Pickering, some 25 miles 
east, along the Lake, where I had one of my most sat- 
isfactory meetings that evening, largely attended by 
Friends, whose interest in the subject presented was 
quite equal to that shown by Friends elsewhere, and 
was a source of much encouragement. I found that 
the First-day school here was usually held at 10 A. 
M., and the meeting at 11 A. M., but that this hour 
not giving them sufficient time, they held the First- 
day school on the first First-day of each month at 3 P. 
M., instead of in the morning. This occurred on the 
day of my visit, and I have rarely attended the exer- 
cises of such a school where a deeper interest has 
been shown, or where more profitable work has been 
done. There were between forty and fifty present, 
nearly all young persons, and the exercises, consist- 


ing of Scripture lessons, readings, and general re- 
marks, were of a very interesting character. Under 
such influencesit is impossible that our Society should 
languish or decline. The meeting in the morning 
was also well attended, and the way was open for 
words of exhortation and encouragement. 

On Second-day I continued my journey eastward 
along the northern borders of Lake Ontario, to Bloom- 
field, which was my fatthest point in this direction. 
I here found a large and active body of our Friends, 
and at this place Genesee Yearly Meeting is now 
held once in three years. I may say here that the 
practice of holding this Yearly Meeting in three dif- 
ferent places in as many different years seems to me 
a good one, and is one of those minor arrangements 
which has an excellent influence on the well-being 
of our Society. I may also mention here that I have 
now become convinced that great gain will ensue 
from a division of our Philadelphia Yearly Meeting 
into three parts—holding three yearly meetings in- 
stead of one, and a healthy growth and development 
of them all is quite sure to be the result. I think 
that I see clearly how this division can be satisfaetori- 
ly accomplished. 

This meeting at Bloomfield was large and very 
satisfactory, and my visit to Friends there is one 
which I shall long remember. The next day I had a 
pleasant drive with my friend, and visited the won- 
derful “sand banks” on the shores of the lakes, 
where the remarkable phenomenon is presented of 
banks of white sand being thrown up by the lake 
thirty or forty feet high ; and drifted by the wind in- 
land; thus increasing year by year, and burying up 
to that great depth woods, fields, farms and fences. 
It is well worthy of a visit ; and on that day, after a 
long wind storm, the lake was so much agitated that 
its waves were quite comparable to those of the 
ocean on the rocky New England coast. It was mat- 
ter of surprise to me to see so heavy a surf upon an 
inland sea. 

I ieft Bloomfield that evening, and returned past 
Toronto and Hamilton, crossed the Niagara River at 
Suspension Bridge, high above the boiling Whirl- 
pool Rapids; saw in the distance the spray from the 
Falls upon the right, and hastened onto Buffalo, to 
meet my engagement for Third-day evening at 
Orchard Park. I regretted notspending a day at the 
Falls in passing, but my meeting at Orchard Park 
had been arranged to come between the Quarterly 
Meeting on Fourth-day and the Public, or Youths’ 
meeting, on Fifth-day, and the arrangement wasa 
most excellent one. The result was one ofthe largest 
and most interesting meetings on Fourth-day even- 
ing which I have yet held, and I trust that some 
good work will be found to have been accomplished 
by it. Ithen came on to this place, about eighty 
miles from Buffalo, over a railroad which, with its 
four tracks all across the State, and its excellent road 
bed, is a contrast indeed to the longsingle-track roads 
ofthe West. But asa Pennsylvanian it will not do 
for me to say that it is superior to our magnificently 
equipped and admirably managed Pennsylvania 
Railroad. 

The number of Friends hereis very small, and my 
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meeting was held in the hallofthe Academy. There 


was a very good attendance, and much interest 
shown. Many things which I feel called to say to 
to Friends in particular were omitted here, as there 
were so few Friends present. Nowhere have I been 
more cordially received nor more hospitably enter- 
tained. 

I go to-day to Scipio, (Aurora), where I hold my 
next meeting this evening; and to Skaneateles, on 
Second-day, where my last meeting will be held. 

Epwarp H. Maai Lt. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
THE REFORMERS OF THE EAST. 


THE Aryans of India, like many early races, be- 
lieved in one Supreme God of nature, whom they 
called Varuna, and in a group of minor deities, as the 
sun, moon, wind, clouds, fire, tempest, blue sky, and 
rain, all of which they worshiped. Their con- 
querors introduced the religion of Brahma, the God of 
Prayer—more spiritual in its character than the 
primitive nature worship. Serious errors have been 
woven with it, but it has a strong vitality, springing 
from some root of truth, which has shown its po- 
tency over thousands of hearts for generation after 
generation. 

Apart from Buddha the unselfish and tender 
teacher, the East has, with the West, given birth to 
a series of religious reformers who have sought to re- 
kindle again the living fires of faith in the human 
heart. In the twelfth century, there lived in India a 
great religious thinker, Bassara, who fought with un- 
wearied patience the superstitious and burdensome 
ceremonial with which the religion of Brahma had 
become encumbered. He taught there was “one 
God, Siva, the ever blessed, Supreme Father, that all 
are equal in the divine light, and holy in proportion 
as they are temples of the Great Spirit.” 

He rejected fasts and festivals, penances and pil- 
grimages, and his followers have never treated wo- 
man with that contempt which an Orthodox Hindu 
evinces in regard tothem. A woman of piety is lis- 
tened to as reverently as a man, and they accept and 
return the salutation of women equally as of men, 
observing that an insult to a woman would be an in- 
sult to the Deity, whose image she is allowed to bear. 

The followers of Bassara distinctly affirm the 
fatherhood of God and the brotherhood of man, and 
believe in the immortality of the soul. They have a 
confession of faith which they continually repeat, and 
which is prefixed to their religious books. The fol- 
lowing version is said to be closely rendered line for 
line: 

“The Being endless, giver of goodness, image of wisdom, 
whom pain and grief 

Never can reach: the sky his emblem, whose name’ are 
countless, aud truth the chief. 

The One, everlasting, stainless, steadfast: who knows all 
secrets, Himself unknown ; 

Passionless ever, of perfect justice—Him do I worship, and 

Him alone. 

He who sits at the foot of the world-tree, on the devout, 
who before Him fall, 

Understanding and strength bestowing; Lord of the uni- 
verse, teacher of all. 
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Embodied glory of grace and mercy: Him I salute and 
adore, for He 


From the burden of life and the bonds of death, alone can 
deliver and set us free.’’ 

Another teacher, Romanuja, underwent great per- 
secution for preaching from city to city the unity of 
God under the name of Vishnu, Creator of all. 

After him Kirber began his mission of love, seek- 
ing to gather all the people of India into one fold. 
He taught the oneness of all the Gods, of whatever 
name, and spoke of Vishnu “the inner” Lord of the 
human soul,—“ He to whom the world belongs. He 
is the Father of all worshipers. He is my guide, 
my priest.”, 

The year 1485 saw the birth of another teacher in 
India, Charitanya. He combated with a strong heart 
the Brahmin’s pride of caste and priestly dominion, 
and declared that all men were capable of faith, and 
that by faith all castes might attain to purity. Inthe 
heart where truth abides, there he says is God. 

The above is taken froman article in the Jerusa- 
lem Messenger. It does not contain all the article, but 
care has been taken not toalter the sense of the parts 
selected. E. A. 


SCRIPTURE LESSON NO. 33. 
EIGHTH MONTH 22D. 


WARNING TO JUDAS AND PETER. 


GOLDEN TExtT :—‘‘ Wherefore let him that thinketh he standeth 
take heed lest he fall.’’—-I. Corinthians, 10;12. 


READ John 18; 21-88, Revised Version” 
Puace ; Jerusalem, at the time of the Passover. 

Our present lesson is a continuation of the former 
one. Jesus and the disciples were still in the Guest- 
Chamber where the feast of the Passover had been 
prepared. 

After the humble service performed by him he 
resumed his place at the table with the twelve. The 
reclining position was usually on the left side, so that 
the right hand was free. John, the writer of this ac- 
count, must have been next to Jesus, which would 
bring him in that near contact implied by leaning 
on his bosom. The declaration “ one of you shall be- 
tray me,” and the troubled manner of Jesus, as he 
made it known to them, led to questioning as to who 
it was. The word translated doubting “ denotes that 
anxiety which a man feels when he is in perplexity 
and knows not what to say or do.” The answer to 
John’s question does not appear to have been heard 
by the other disciples. ‘Shall give a sop”—the 
word translated “sop’’ means a morsel, a piece of 
bread, (or anything else eaten) dipped in the sauce 
which was used at the Passover. It will be interest- 
ing just here to follow the order of the feast as it was 
observed in the time of which we are now studying. 
The account is taken from Geikie’s Life of Christ. 

“ A cup of red wine mingled witb a fourth part of 
water to make it a pleasant and temperate drink, 
was filled by one of the company, and given to the 
head of the family, who took it in his right hand, as 
he rested, supporting himself on his left side and 
arm, and thanked God in the words—“ Blessed be 
Thou, O Lord our God, Thou king of the world, who 
created the fruit of the vine.” He then tasted the 














cup, and passed it around. Thanks for the institu- 
tion of the washing of hands followed, and then the 
waxhing itself, which was merely formal. 

“Bitter” herbs, such as endives, lettuce and the 
like, were next set on the table to represent the hard 
life of Egypt. Thanks were given for them also, and 
then they were passed around and eaten, after dip- 
ping them in a mixture of salt and vinegar. The un- 
leavened bread—the bread of affliction—which gave 
one of its names to the feast, followed next, and then 
the bowl of charoseth and the Passover lamb. After 
this the head of the company once more gave thanks 
tu Him “ who created the fruit of the earth,” and the 
bitter herbs were dipped by each in the charoseth, 
and a piece of it “the size of an olive,” eaten with 
them by all. A second single cup of wine mingled 
with water was now poured out, discourse on the 
lesson of the feast was held, and then the hundred 
and thirteenth and hundred and fourteenth Psalms, 
part of the Hallel, were sung. Another short thanks- 
giving followed, and the cup was once more passed 
round and tasted. 

The household father now washed his hands 
again, and then took two of the unleavened cakes, 
broke one in two, and laying the pieces on the un- 
broken cake, pronounced a thanksgiving,—“ Blessed 
be he who makes bread to grow from the earth,” 
—wrapped some bitter herbs around a piece of the 
broken bread, dipped it in the charoseth, ate it after 
another special thanksgiving, and with it a part of 
the lamb; the others following his example. The 
supper had only now properly begun. Each ate and 
drank at his will, all alike in the patriarchal way of 
the East, lifting what they wished with their fingers 
from the common dish. A third cup of wine passed 
round, marked the close of the feast as a religious 
solemnity.” After the sop at this last supper the 
spirit of evil took possession of Judas. The charge, 
“ That thou doest, do quickly” from Jesus was un- 
derstood by him, and he went immediately out. 

It was not until after the traitor had left that Je- 
sus began to prepare his disciples for his departure 
from them. They could not realize that he must go 
away so soon, and Peter, in his usual impetuous man- 
ner, declared he was ready to Jay down his life for 
his master. Jesus’ warning was not then understood, 
but the weakness of the disciples was soon veri- 
fied, 

We learn from this lesson that men may be and 
often are false at heart while professing to be follow- 
ers of Jesus, and that we are only safe from sin while 
we shun the first.appearance of evil and keep close 
to the power that can save to the uttermost all those 
who put their trust in Him. 


SCIENTIFIC UNCERTAINTY. 

COMTE claimed that philosophy naturally passes 
through three successive stages: 1. Theological. 2. 
Metaphysical. 3. Positive. Although the errorsand 
inconsistencies of his theory have been often pointed 
out, there are many who still believe that no doc- 
trine is worthy of consideration which is not scien- 
tifically demonstrable by evidence which appeals di- 
rectly to the bodily senses. 
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No one who has watched the successive rise and 
fall of opposing scientific systems, and contrasted 
their ephemeral popularity with the enduring con- 
victions of Christian experience, can be easily be- 
guiled by any claims for the superiority of human 
attainments over the evidence which is given by di- 
vine revelation. Those who are unfortunately desti- 
tute of the personal experience which furnishes the 
most satisfactory evidence of the rightful supremacy 
of faith, may find, in errors of inadvertency or of in- * 
terpretation on the part of eminent teachers, ample 
reason for mistrusting the dogmatisms of science. 

The modern theories of correlation and conserva- 


‘tion of energy attach great importance to the uni- 


versal luminiferous.ether, which is the generally ac- 
credited medium for the transmission of all forms of 
force. Any errors in regard to the density, elasticity, 
or other properties of this medium, must, therefore, 
vitiate an immense variety of scientific deductions, 
for an indefinite period of time, especially if the er- 
rors are committed, or sanctioned, by recognized lead- 
ers of research. No investigator has amore deserved 
reputation for ability, carefulness and success, than 
the late Prof. James Clerk Maxwell, yet an inadvert- 
ence, which is well-known to book-keepers, led him 
into mistaken results, which have already been widely 
adopted as unquestionable. 

Every one who has had much to do with figures, 
knows how easy it is to transpose them in setting 
them down; for example, writing 726 or 672 instead 
of 762. When a book-keeper finds that an error in 
his balance sheet is exactly divisible by 9, he may 
reasonably presume that it arises from a mistake of 
this kind. Thus, in the case just given, the differ- 
ence between 762 and 726 is 4 times 9; the difference 
between 762 and 672 is 10 times9. In the article 
“ Ether,” in the ninth English edition of the Ency- 
clopedia Britannica, Maxwell wrote, at one of the 
steps of his calculation, 842.8 instead of 482.8, and 
thence deduced an ethereal density about 70 per 
cent. greater than his theory justifies. The error has 
been corrected in the Philadelphia edition, and it 
will probably soon be corrected in the English edi- 
tion, but it has already been so widely copied, in text- 
books and scientific journals, that it will doubtless 
continue to be a source of varied scientific mistakes 
for more than a century to come. 

A paralogism of much greater importance has 
arisen from a misinterpretation of some of Herschel’s 
reasoning, in his lectures on Light. Herschel states, 
very correctly, that ifan amount of ether, equal in- 
quantity of matter to that which is contained in a 
cubic inch of air, could be enclosed in a cube of an 
inch in the side, its bursting power would be upwards 
of seventeen billions of pounds to the square inch. 
Jevons, in his “ Principles of Science,” overlooking 
the qualification which Herschel had introduced by 
italicising the words “in quantity of matter,” assumes 
that this is the actual sethereal pressure, whereas the 
pressure which is legitimately deducible from the 
data of Herschel and Maxwell, is less than one six- 
thousandth of an ounce, or only about one-half of one 
quintillionth (according to the usual American nota- 
tion) of the value assigned by Jevons. 
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John Fiske, in his essay on the “ Unseen World,” 
and Prof. De Volson Wood, in the Philosophical 
Magazine, have given currency to the same mistake, 
and it is probable that a large majority of the scien- 
tific experts of the present day would either 
acquiesce at once in their misapprehension, or could 
easily be induced to do so by a few words of plausi- 
ble but fallacious, explanation. - 

These instances are sufficient to show that science, 
so far from being infallible in any of its teachings, is 
as open to error as any of the denominational inter- 
pretations of Christian truth. The revelations which 
are recorded by the Creator in the heavens, in the 
rocks, in the myriad organisms of terrestrial life, and 
in the phyllotactic undulations of chemical atoms, as 
well as those which have been clearly apprehended 
and devontly handed down by holy men of old, are 
all infallible in themselves, all deserving of profound 
and reverent study ; but every merely human inter- 
pretation of those revelations is liable to the imper- 
fections which are necessarily attendant upon hasty 
or otherwise unwarranted human judgment.—Prof. 
Pliny Earle Chase in Friends’ Review. 
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LIVING MEMBERS. 
“TO live well isa greater benefit than life itself” 
says an ancient Sage, and “he lives long that lives 
well ;” therefore to be a living member of any body 
it is needful to look to it that we live uprightly and 
show that we know what is the true value of life. 
We often hear it said by professing Christians that if 
they lived elsewhere or belonged to a different re- 
ligious body they could do more good. They feel to 
be under restraint, or are hindered in their spiritual 
growth by the shortcomings of their fellows. The 
truth that the key to unlock the real treasures of life 
lies within themselves, has not yet revealed itself to 
them. It was a good reply of the revivalist Moody, 
when queried with by one whose heart he had 
touched, kindling a desire to live henceforth a better 
life, as to what denomination he should join in.order 
todo the most good. The answer came “Go bea 
living member in the church where you have been a 
dead one.” If this reply could come to us all, with a 
force that would crush the habit of listless member- 
ship, how many of our own meetings might know a 
revival, an awakening to the value of the organized 
body to which we find ourselvesattached. That this 
awakening has-come in many places we have nota 


doubt. That it will come in many more we have 
full faith, for there are many agencies at work which, 
by the grace of Him who ruies over all, will prosper 
tothe strengenthing of thechurch. All along the lines 
we can see a quickening of the spirit, and that it may 
come in varied forms, it will come, and new life will 
result. What we want is to renew our faith in the 
value and need of our continuance as a religious 
society. Once let us become alive to this.and we will 
become living members of it. We know that the 
world at large still needs that testimonies such as we 
hold, not exclusively however, shall be constantly 
presented and lived out. 

Is it any time now to relax our testimony against 
the evil of gambling, when almost every paper we 
read gives the record of games of chance and betting? 
Can we falter in our allegiance to simplicity of living, 
with the example of extravagance presented on very 
hand? And so it is with all that is good. A constant 
struggle with the forces for evil. Why it must be 
thus we know not. Enough for us to know that it is, 
and that we must buckle on the armor of resistance 
and prepare for the overcoming. Let each one query 
with himself, AmI a living member of the church of 
Christ, or does it in me carry a dead weight? And 
the aroused spirit within prompting the query, will 
not be stilled till the answer can be given, There 
is life. 


We occasionally print twice the notice of the 
death of some one, the explanation being that the 
first notice has been extracted from a daily newspa- 
per, while the second has been sent us, later, by a 
member of the deceased person’s family, and being 
fuller, or differently expressed, seems entitled to a 
place. It is not easy to see how this is to be entirely 
avoided, but we request friends to forward us, with 
reasonable punctuality, notices of deaths. When 
these reach us soon after the occurrence of the evenis 
we are less likely to use a notice from any other 
source, 


LookinG forward, now, to a further canvass in be- 
half of subscriptions to the INTELLIGENCER AND JouR- 
NAL, for the year 1887,—for already the present year 
is almost two-thirds run,—we should be glad to have 
names sent us of persons who are not now subscrib- 
ers, but who would probably be interested in the pa- 
per. It has been proved by experience that those 
who are acquainted with it are more ready to sub- 
scribe, and many new names, we are quite sure, can 
be added to our list in localities where there are 
Friends and Friendly people, if copies are occasional- 
ly circulated. Will those who have been getting up 
clubs for us, or who would be willing to do so, please 
send us lists of names of those who might subscribe ? 
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DEATHS. 
BIRDSALL.—At her residenee near Frankford, Phila., 
Eighth month 6, Martha S. Newbold, widow of William 
Birdsall, late of New York city. 


BONSALL.—In Phila., Eighth month 7th, Esther M., 
widow of Isaac S. Bonsall, in her 81st year. Interment at 
Darby. 

COPE.—In Phila., Second day, Eighth month 2d, E. 
Elva, wife of Nathan Cope, and daughter of John U. and 
Martha P. Kaler, of Reading, Pa., in her 35th year. 


GREEN.—At Hatbfro, Seventh day, Seventh;month 31st, 
Thomas Green, in his 75th year. Interment at Horsham, 
Pa. 

GILLINGHAM.—Eighth month list, at Texarkana, 
Texas, Wm. M., son of Sarah W. and the late Clinton Gil- 
lingham, of Phila. 

HAINES.—At the residence of his brother, Seaman W. 
Haines, Poplar Ridge, Cayuga county, N. Y., Seventh month 
25th, 1886, of pneumonia, Ellwood Haines, in the 26th 
year of his age; a member of Scipio Monthly Meeting, and 
grandson of the late John Searing. 


SHOEMAKER.—Eighth month 5th, Eunice Moore, 
daughter of Allen (Jr.) and Joanna L. Shoemaker, mem- 
bers of Green St. Monthly Meeting, aged 2 years, 11 
months. 

WARNER.—At her late residence in Yardley, Pa., 
Eighth month 3d, Rebecca B. Warner, aged about 76 years. 
A member of Makefield Monthly Meeting of Friends, 





THE LIBRARY. 


Tue SAcRIFICER AND THE Non-Sacriricer. By Anna 

T. Jeanes. 12mo. Pp. 262. Philadelphia: Porter 

& Coates. (For sale at Friends’ Book Store, 15th 

& Race Sts.) 

THE writer takes up the historic religions of the 
world, beginning with the earliest recorded exper- 
iences of the human race, and, dividing them into 
two classes, the Sacrificers and the Non-Sacrificers, 
shows that there have always been worshipers to 
whom God revealed himself as a loving, tender par- 
ent, who needed not to be propitiated by sacrifices. 
It presents a phase of early worship that has not 
been sufficiently recognized by theological writers, 
and its publication is a valuable service which our 
friend has rendered to the faith in which she was 
reared, 

A quotation from the book is in point here. On 
page 20, the writer says, “How earnestly Jesus re- 
probated this doctrine was shown in his metaphor 
‘Except ye eat the flesh of the son of man, and 
drink his blood, ye have no life in you,’ for in this 
figure he maintained his testimony that (John 6; 63), 
‘It is the spirit that quickeneth; the flesh profiteth 
nothing,’ and further, he represented that for those 
who put away their delusions, the same perception 
of the Divine Truth would dwell in them as in him, 
for all spiritual life was from the Father; and as he 
lived b¥ the Father so they lived by him, and this 
they would experience at the last day.” 

On page 40 we find, “The Hebrew religion would 
never have been perpetuated, nor the Hebrew Soript- 
ures held sacred, had it not been for the Non-Sacriti- 
cers. The ages have disclosed the ephemeral nature of 


man-made observances; the groves of Abraham, the 
pillars of Jacob, the blood-stained altars of Aaron, 
have passed away, but the Hebrew retains the wor- 
ship of the Most High God! and the revelation of 
his law in the heart. Better than all earthly hon- 
ors, and earthly possessions, is this true glory of 
Israel.” : “Hebrew monotheism had its 
ancient foundation in the goodness of God, and his 
law in the heart. Moses revived the worship of the 
Great ‘I Am,’ and proclaimed the moral law. This 
law commanded the worship of ‘The Lord God, 
merciful and gracious, long-suffering and abundant 
in goodness and truth’ (Ex. 22.) This law enjoined 
consideration for the welfare of both man and beast, 
and forebade immorality, theft, falsehood, and 
covetousness, while the charge ‘Thou shalt not 
kill” marked the Commandment of a God of peace, 
and not war. This law neither approved nor made 
mention of sacrifice, nor of a priesthood ; and forbade 
idolatry and image-worship in the charge, ‘Thou 
shalt not make thee any graven image, or any like- 
ness of anything that is in the heaven above, or that 
is in the earth beneath, or that is in the waters be- 
neath the earth: Thou shalt not bow down thyself 
unto them, nor serve them.’” 

The quotations from the Old and New Testa- 
ments are well chosen and pertinent. The book is 
largely made up of these, and similar selections from 
the Zend-Avesta of the Parsees, the Vedas, and the 
Laws of Menu, of the Brahmans, and the Buddhist 
Scriptures. It will be valuable in the hands of the 
Bible-class teachers of our First-day Schools on this 
account, as the grouping together of the correspond- 
ing precepts and devotional thoughts of these ancient 
religions show how nearly men widely separated in 
language and civilization have agreed in respect to 
their duty to God and to one another. 

FRIENDS IN NORWAY. 

Interesting accounts are given inthe two English 
Friends’ papers of the visits of J. and S. Newlin and 
Rufus King to Friends in Norway, at and near 
Stavanger. The visitors left Hull, England, on the Ist 
of Sixth month, and reached Stavanger on the 3d. 
They were accompanied by Walter Morris and 
Charles E. Gillett, who had been liberated by London 
Yearly Meeting to that service; and by Thorstein 
Bryné, a young frriend of Stavanger, who was ona 
visit to England, but who kindly hastened his return 
home and sailed in the same steamer, as he usually 
interprets for English Friends in Norway. 

Upon landing, they were accommodated at the 
house of the late Endre Dahl, and some, who felt 
able, attended at once the mid-week meeting. On 
the following First-day, J.and §&. Newlin stayed in 
Stavanger, where they had considerable service in the 
ustal meetings, to which many >of the townspeople 
came, Peter Fugellie and W. Morris acting as inter- 
preters ; but R. King and C. E. Gillett went to Sovde, 
a place about forty miles away, on a northern arm of 
the Stavanger Fjord, where there is a nice wood-built 
meeting-house, and quite a number of Friends and at- 
tenders, all in humble circumstances, combining the 
cultivation of their small pieces of ground with fish- 
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ing,making wooden spoons, etc. The other days of 
that week were occupied by J. and S. Newlin in 
visits to isolated families, at Tvedt, on the mainland, 
and Idso, on an island in the Stavanger Fjord. These 
visits were accomplished in E. Dahl’s boat, the Wil- 
liam Tanner, with the assistance of five Norse Friends 
to row, when the wind did not serve. Two young 
women Friends also went to assist those visited in 
their household arrangements, when so many came 
upon them atonce. The yearly meeting was held on 
Seventh-day the 12th of Sixth month, its business be- 
ing concluded in two sessions, morning and after- 
noon, the latter only being devoted to business. It 
was suggested by R. King that it would be well to 
set up Quarterly Meetings in those places in the 
country where there is a sufficient number of Friends 
to conduct them, such meetings to report in writing 
to the Yearly Meeting. There are three such places 
in the country, at each of which a neat meeting-house 
has been erected years ago—viz., Sovde, Stagland and 
Krinesdal. But these have no official standing, the 
Two Months Meeting at Stavanger being the only 
business meeting held except the Yearly Meeting. A 
large amount of unity with the proposal was ex- 
pressed, and it was referred to the Society’s standing 
Committee to make the needful arrangements for 
carrying it into practice. 


WOMEN AND MONEY. 


By HEten EKIN STARRETT. 


A WOMAN who has achieved great things for herself 
has said that she receives a thousand letters every 
year from girls and women asking her what they 
shall do. She says she has but one reply for each 
and all, and that is, “Thou alone canst answer.” 
While we should endeavor to prepare the way by all 
means in our power for the recognition of our daugh- 
ters as rightful colaborers with our sons, and justly 
entitled to equal opportunities to earn and control 
their wages, yet let us remember that, if our daugh- 
ters would achieve great things, they must pay the 
price in struggle and anxiety. Eschylus says that 
glories are the children of hardship and God’s favor. 
Our daughters must know that no one achieves great 
things without earnest, long-sustained effort; that 
discouragements must be bravely encountered, de- 
feats and disappointments accepted, without allowing 
these to.cause them to swerve from their course, if 
they would accomplish great things, 

When young women are thus prepared by a lib- 
eral education for lives of usefulness and self-support, 
we shall expect the question of their marriage to be 
one which they shall be as free to decide as are our 
young men.. If for any reason they choose to remain 
single, the title “ old maid” will not have any stig- 
ma for them. It is inevitable that the removal of 
any external pressure of necessity to marry for the 
sake ofa home and.a support will have a tendency to 
elevate the standard of marriage, first among women 
and then among men. One of the greatest foes to 
happy marriages is the existence of the mercenary 
spirit on the part of parents and daughters. Nothing 





will so effectively remove it as the possession by 
young girls and women of satisfactory, honorable, 
remunerative occupations, and the countenance and 
approbation of society in their pursuit of them. We 
have now before us so many beautiful examples of 
single women who live happy, useful, and independ- 
ent lives in charming homes of their own, and who 
occupy the highest social position, that our educated 
daughters need not fear if for any reason they choose 
in this respect to imitate their example. Alice and 
Pheebe Cary, in their beautiful home, once the centre 
of one of the most charming and cultivated social cir- 
cles in the world, Harriet Martineau, Jean Ingelow, 
and others, occur to our minds as representatives of 
happy, honored maiden life. Time would fail me to 
tell of Mary Carpenter, Elizabeth Peabody, Florence 
Nightingale, Caroline Herschel, Emily Faithful, Oc- 
tavia Hill, Maria Mitchell. These have all lived in 
faith, and were persuaded that there is a high and 
holy calling for women, even though they do not 
marry, are never wife and mother; and through 
faith and patience they have inherited the promise 
of old, that to those who love truth and righteousness 
and follow on to know the Lord, there shall be given 
a name and place better than of sons and daughters, 

It is a very encouraging sign of the times that 
many parents who occupy high social position and 
havean abundance of means to maintain their daugh- 
ters in luxury and idleness, were they so disposed, 
are seriously considering the question of occupation 
for their daughters, and even taking practical steps 
toward securing it. I heard a wealthy banker say, a 
short time since, that it was his intention, as soon as 
his daughter graduated, to take her into the bank, 
and have her thoroughly and practically instructed in 
bank business. I heard an eminent judge declare, a 
very few weeks ago, that histwo daughters were to 
come into his law office on the completion of their 
school education, and learn to do office work. They 
were to be his clerks and amanuenses. I was further 
delighted to learn that in both cases these fathers ex- 
pected to recognize the value of their daughters’ ser- 
vices by paying them in money. 

The prejudice against the earning of money by 
women, even among those fortunately situated in life, 
has measurably passed away, even as has passed 
away, or is passing away, in the Old World the pre- 
judice against members of the nobility entering upon 
commercial avocations, and as is passing away the 
sentiment that condemned the artist or poet who 
asked pecuniary reward for the creations of his genius. 
Byron indignantly sent back his check to his publish- 
ers, when at the same time there wasan execution in 
his house for debt; but the poet Tennyson does not 
hesitate to make a good strong bargain for so many 
pounds a line for his poetry, when negotiating with 
his publishers. And so we hope the day is about past 
when women who do anything to earn money must 
feel called upon to apologize for it, when the comfort- 
ably situated housekeeper who has a few boarders 
must feel it incumbent on her to explain that she 
only.takes them for company, or when the woman 
who teaches music must assert that she only does it 
for the sake of keeping up her own knowledge of the 
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science. And, above all, we hope the day is near at 
hand when it will not be considered a reflection on 
father, brother, or husband that daughter, sister, or 
wife does something that is rewarded in money. For 
money is the most wonderful and delicate instrument 
of power that civilivation has ever produced. It is 
the agent by which we adjust ourselves to life, it 
is the universal solvent by which we transmute our 
Jabor from any one form into any other form. It is 
the great emancipator. When labor ceased to work 
under the compulsion of the lash, and began to work 
for the incentive of pay, the slave became the man. 
In this liberty to handle as he pleased the money he 
earned, the most inspiring of human motives was 
presented to him. All toil, even the most monoton- 
ous and disagreeable, is ennobled and dignified by 
the money which is its reward. The patient brick- 
layer, from early morn till evening, with roughened 
hands and bended back and grimy garments, picks 
up and lays down and mortars his bricks, performing 
the same motions endlessly over and over again. 
What prevents him or any other routine toiler from 
becoming a mere callous human machine? It is the 
thought of the money which his work will bring, by 
which this hard monotonous toil is transmuted into 
food and raiment and shelter, into comfort and even 
beauty for his wife and little ones. This itis that 
cultivates the best sentiments of humanity in his 
heart, prevents him from becoming a clod, makes a 
man of him. And since the progress of womanhood 
isin the direction of the acquisition of knowledge, 
which is power; since the one inevitable result of 
woman’s education will be desired for the exercise of 
power,—the next stage of her progress will be to learn 
the use and value of the power and influence which 
come through the possession of money, all the more 
enjoyable if this money represents work done by ber- 
self, power evolved by her own life forces —From 





EVERY little while one hears people deplore the 
fact that the age of chivalry is past. How little such 
people know! The age of true chivalry has just be- 
gun here, and it has not yet dawned in some coun- 
tries that pride themselves on their learning and ad- 
vancement. In what was called the age of chivalry, 
a courteous knight might defend a fair lady ; but 
there was nothing in his code to make him feel that 
he must raise the poor outcast, educate the ignorant, 
or shield the chattering imbecile. The broader, hu- 
maner spirit of modern chivalry would defend and 
save all womankind. 

One of the latest proofs of this ever-growing ten- 
dency is in the founding of a girls’ cottage, that shall 
be a foster home to imbecile young women, who are 
able to work, but who should not be exposed to the 
temptations and dangers of the world. This cottage, 
the first of the kind in this department of reform, is 
to be one of the group of buildings belonging to that 
marvelous school, the Pennsylvania Institution for 
Feeble-minded Children. To one who has known 
nothing of the instruction of idiots,—to use a word 
which the late James B. Richards always grieved to 


have applied to feeble-minded children,—a visit to 
this school is an opening’into a new world. The very 
situation of it is striking. The beauty spread before 
the eye, the beauty of hill and meadow, of field and 
forest, of foliage and sky, is almost intoxicating to the 
true nature lover. But agreater interest attaches to 
the vgrious specimens of humanity here gathered to- 
gether: the tireless superintendent, with his clear 
head and warm heart, his delightful family, his corps 
of patient and devoted teachers, and the nearly six 
hundred imbeciles of every grade, from the awkward 
simpleton to the helpless, formless child that hardly 
seems human,—these form the new world that one 
enters. How easy it seems to teach children of ordi- 
nary intellect after seeing the infinite patience re- 
quired at every step among these pupils! Yet the 
children are happy and good-natured, often loving 
and affectionate. Year by year this great institution 
stretches out wider arms, embraces more industries, 
cares for more imbeciles, and exerts a deeper influ- 
ence in the community. It is hoped that this latest 
addition will enable them to save many a girl from 
sorrow and sin in the years to come. .... 

All who are interested in the highest good of their 
fellow creatures must rejoice in the brighter day that 
is shining for the imperfect members of our great 
human family, and must hail every improvement 
that looks to the lessening of sorrow and of sin.— 
Christian Register. 


NEWS OF FRIENDS. 

—Abington Quarterly Meeting was held at Gwy- 
nedd on the 5th inst. The day was exceptionally 
pleasant, and the attendance was larger than has 
been usual in recent years. In the first meeting the 
silence was broken by Daniel H. Griffen, of Amawalk, 
N. Y., who was present with a minute from his 
monthly and quarterly meeting, accompanied by his 
wife, Amy W. Griffen. Hespoke at some length, to 
the satisfaction of the large audienee, followed by 
Thomas Foulke, of New York City, Catharine P.: 
Foulke, David Newport, Simon Gillam, and Marga- 
retta Walton. In the business meeting there was 
nothing of special importance. The men’s branch 
appointed a committee to bring forward the name of 
a suitable person to serve as assistant clerk, in place 
of our late friend, Charles Linton, whose sudden and 
lamented death, on the 30th ultimo, was feelingly al- 
luded to by a number of those present. 


—Our friend Daniel H. Griffen, after attending the 
quarterly meeting at Gwynedd, proceeded to a num- 
ber of other meetings, including some which, under 
the authority of his minute, had been appointed for 
him. The first of these was at Upper Dublin, on 
Seventh-day afternoon, at 4 o’clock, where there was 
a good attendance. From the others we have had no 
word, at this writing. 


—Joseph B. Livezey, whose concern to visit meet- 
ings and families within the limits of Concord Quarter, 
has heretofore been mentioned, attended the quar- 
terly meeting at Concord on the 27th ult.,and then 
proceeded to visit the families in Concord Monthly 
Meeting, accompanied by Martha Dodgson and Joseph 
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Powell. He then attended the circular meeting at 
Newtown in the afternoon of the 1st instant, and was 
engaged in visiting the families of that particular 
meeting until Fifth-day morning, when he attended 
the meeting at Willistown. He attended Goshen, on 
First-day morning, the 8th inst., and had an appointed 
meeting at West Chestér on the afternoon of that 
day, visiting families and holding parlor meetings in 
the meantime. Joseph Powell bas been in company 
with him throughout, and other members of the 
Yearly Meeting’s and Quarterly Meeting’s commit- 
tees have joined in the work as way opened. We 
feel warranted in saying that the visits to families 
have been favored and acceptable, and that they are 
truly calculated to promote the high object in view. 
Joseph expected to visit in Birmingham and Wil- 
mington Monthly Meetings during the week now clo- 
sing. 

—From the Young Friends’ Review we extract some 
notice of Norwich Monthly Meeting, held at Sparta, 
Yarmouth, Ontario, on the 29th of Sixth month. 
There was vocal testimony by Serena Minard and 
William Cornell. Report was made that a new mem- 
ber in Arkona Preparative Meeting had been notified 
of his acceptance, and there were received through 
Lobo Preparative Meeting two requests for member- 
ship by young women. A committee was appointed 
to visit them, and report next month. Before the 
meeting closed a friend expressed his gratification on 
reviewing the amount of business that had claimed 
our attention during the past year. Whole families 
had joined with us. Last month a young man came 
forward and is now acknowledged as a member, and 
to-day we huve the requests of two wome:: desiring 
to be taken into our household of faith. Four mar- 
riages have been accomplished within a year under 
our care—the only ones within ten years. Births 
and deaths have been recorded. Some of our mem- 
bers have moved from our country, yet though dis- 
tance may separate us, in spirit they are with us, and 
the same good Father’s care is over them. 


—Purchase First-day school opened for its sum- 
mer session on the 6th of Sixth month, 1886, with 25 
scholars, 3 teachers, a superintendent, secretary, 
treasurer and librarian. Quite an addition has been 
made tothe library, which gives an added interest 
to the children. An adult class of about 20 occupy 
the time while the children are in their classes, by 
listening to selections read by persons appointed from 
week to week. E. H. B. 


NOTES. a 

Our friend Barclay White has an interesting ar- 
ticle in the Pennsylvania Magazine of History and Bi- 
ography, (issued quarterly by the Historical Society 
of Pennsylvania), concerning the ancestor of his fam- 
ily in this country, Christopher White, who was one 
of the earliest settlers at Salem, N. J., arriving there 
Sixth month 23, 1677. Christopher was the son of 
Thomas White, and was a north-of-England carpen- 
ter, (born at Omnar, in Cumberland, about 1642), who 
went to London, in 1666, the year of “ the great fire.” 
He was twice warried,—first to Ellen Leath, a wid- 





ow, daughter of John Wyatt, of York; and second 
to Hester Biddle; and in 1677 bought sixteen acres of ° 
ground in the town of Salem, from Fenwick, the or- 
ganizer of the Colony, where he lived until 1682. In 
1690 he built, near Salem, on his Monmouth River 
plantation, “ the largest and most substantial dwell- 
ing-house of any built in the Fenwick Colony prior 
tu 1700,” which stood for one hundred and fifty years, 
The children of Christopher and Hester were Hester, 
who married Isaac Harrison; Josiah, who married 
Hannah, daughter of John Powell ; and three others 
who died in their minority or did not marry. “In 
the fourth generation of descent from Josiah and 
Hannah White, were Josiah and Joseph White, mer- 
chants of Philadelphia. In the earlier part of the 
present century the former took a prominent part in 
the organization and management of the Lehigh 
Coal and Navigation Company, and the latter was 
one of the pioneers in the navigation of the Ohio and 
Mississippi rivers by steam power.” 
x x * 


Ir may be well to correct an impression which 
seems to prevail amongst some that the “Three 
Friends” in England who are the autbors of the lit- 
tle book, “ A Reasonable Faith,” have been placed 
“under the ban of church censure,” by the English 
Friends. (This expression occurred in the communi- 
cation of an esteemed correspondent, in Sixth month 
last.) The expression of disapproval in London 
Yearly Meeting, was, we understand, not formal or 
official in any way, and as an evidence that they are 
in unity with the meetings to which they belong, two 
of the three authors have just held, (in Seventh 
month), certificates for religious service. 


* * * 


Tue second issue of Young Friends’ Review, (pub- 
lished monthly at London, Canada, and heretofore 
described in our columns), has duly reached us, and 
contains much interesting and useful matter. 


* * * 


Tue five hundredth anniversary of the establish- 
ment of the University of Heidelberg, (Germany), 
was celebrated in that city; last week. It was of 
special interest to scholars, and in that regard many 
Americans who have been students there were inter- 
ested in the proceedings. Historically, too, Heidel- 
berg isa very notable city. It was there that Eliza- 
beth, the daughter of King James I., of England, © 
went to live when she married “the Elector Pala- 
tine,” Frederick, Heidelberg being the capital of the 
Palatinate, and from it she set out with her husband, 
in 1619, when he was chosen by the Protestant nota- 
bles of Bohemia to be King of that country,—a posi- 
tion which he held but a few months, being drivenout 
by the Catholic armies of Bavaria and Austria, and 
developing thus the great “Thirty Years’ War.” A 
daughter of Frederick and Elizabeth, Sophia, who 
married the Elector of Hanover, was the mother of 
George I. of England, and so the ancestress of Queen 
Victoria, while a sister to Sophia was the princes® | 
“ Elizabeth of the Rhine,” the friend and corresponds | 
ent of William Penn. 
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EDUCATIONAL NOTES. 

—In a discussion of the subject of “ a guarded ed- 
ucation,” Friends’ Review (O.), says : “ What is a guar- 
ded education? It cannot be secured by merely re- 
stricting the admission into our schools to the cbil- 
dren of members. There is inthose children as much 
human nature, with all its faults and weaknesses, as 
in any others. Nor can such a result be made sure 
by placing institutions under the management of 
Boards, or Committees, all of whose members are 
Friends. Teachers make a school; the professors in 
its faculty make a college. It is true also that a mere- 
ly nominal membership of a teacher or teachers 
amounts to very little. . . For a guarded education, 
then, the indispensable requisite is, to provide Chris- 
tian teachers. Other conditions also are favorable, 
on which we do not need now to dwell. Again, how- 
ever, it is asked why should not the Christian char- 
acter of teachers be a sufficient aim, without denom- 
inationalism? This depends much upon the nature 
of the denomination considered, and its relation to 

We alone dispense with rites in our 
religion; with human ordination of our ministers; 
with liturgy, formal prayers and choral service in our 
worship; we alone oppose all wars, and refuse all 
oaths; while an essential part of Quakerism is, also, 
asimplicity of social life, too often, alas, forgotten. 
These things are hard enough to maintain, even un- 
der the most favorable circumstances Our 
earnest desire, then, is, that the whole educational 
system of Friends may be strengthened by a united 
conviction that only through its means can the 
‘truth as we hold it,’ and the sacred inheritance of 
uncumbered Christianity descending from our fore- 
fathers, be rightly conveyed from this age to that 
which is tocome. But it is needful to repeat that a 
merely nominal denominational foundation, or an 
only nominal membership of instructors, amounts to 
nothing for such an end.” 


—Lewis V. Ambler, formerly in charge of the 
Friends’ School at Sugartown, Chester county, and 
more recently a student at the University of Michi- 
gan, at Ann Arbor, has been appointed principal of 
Martin Academy, at Kennett Square. 


—Annie Caley Dorland has been engaged to open 
the reéstablished school under the care of Friends, at 
Millville, Columbia Co., Pa. An institute for teachers 
will begin there the coming week, and will be at- 


tended by a number of Friends active in educational 
work, 


ORTHODOX FRIENDS. 


—The controversy between the two Yearly Meet- 
ings of Canada for the possession of the meeting- 
house property at Bloomfield, (known as the West 
Lake Case”), has not been terminated. The Yearly 
meeting of which Adam Spencer is Clerk, (Wilbur), 
decided at its recent session, in conformity with a 
recommendation of the Representative Meeting, to 
press the appeal from the last decision of the courts, 
which was adverse to it, and in favor of the other or 
revivalist body. The latter at its yearly meeting 
expressed a readiness to make a settlement of the 


case, but the Wilbur body appear to regard it as not 
so much a question of the title to certain property as 
of which is the real Society of Friends,—which has 
the “sound doctrine.’ They therefore think they 
must push the controversy to its end, though we pre- 
sume that if the final decision should be against 
them as to the property, they will not regard this as 
settling that they are not the sound body. 

—The British Friend, forthe Seventh month, pub- 
lishes a communication which says, that a young 
English Friend, who had gone to reside near New 
York, mentions “ that he is painfully impressed with 
the un-Friendly mode of conducting some of the 
meetings in that Yearly Meeting.” For instance, at 
Brooklyn, a woman “conducts” the meeting on 
First-days. “She sits at the head of the meeting 
with a Bible in her hands, from which she expounds 
for about half-an-hour, after which other ‘ Friends’ 
fill up the time with singing and speaking. There is 
scarcely any, if any, silence. Further, with the sanc- 
tion of a committee of the meeting, circulars are sent 
round to the members of the meeting as follows: 
‘Mrs. Weaver, who has for some time been laboring 
faithfully amongst us, is dependent upon the meeting 
for her support, and as subscriptions do not come in 
very fast, the Monthly Meeting’s committee have au- 
thorized her to send round a general request to all 
their members to assist in her maintenance.’ ” 


We look for a time when industry shall no longer 
destroy the family life of the poor on this day, when 
the Sabbath shall be more of a home-day to all, when 
new joys shall crowd the domestic hearth. We look 
for a time when the church shall work with keener 
insight and broader methods, when the treasuries of 
science and the ministries of art shall be consecrated 
as religious influences. We look for a time when men 
shall obey the demand for rest, when all shall on 
this day seek the gladness of the soul rather than the 
excitement of our animal nature, when every Sab- 
bath service for the cultivation of hope, the bestowal 
of help, and the worship of spirit, shall command 
reverence.—J. H. Crooker. 


Eacu day has its special privileges, as well as its 
special duties. The morning is a good time for con- 
sidering in advance the duties. The evening is a 
good time for considering in retrospect the privileges. 
“What ought I to do to-day?” is a good question to 
start out with. “What have I gained to-day?” is a 
good question to wind up with.—S. S. Times. 


WE should have been in the midnight of barbar- 
ism had it not been for these men, whom the Church 
proudly shuts out. Every man and woman who en- 
riches the race, and raises us nearer the godlike state, 
isasaint. Every man who puts his hard work and 
hard thinking at the door of humanity is a saint. 
Every pure woman who sweetens life and diminishes 
the cares and pains of our brief existence is a saint. 
Whenever you do well and bravely your work in the 
store, or in the kitchen, or in the study, and do it for 
the sake of love, you are a saint, and the crown is 


not far from your forehead.—Mangasar M. Mangasa- 
rian, 
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A SEA DREAM. 





BY JOHN G. WHITTIER. 


WE saw the slow tides go and come, 
The curving surf-lines lightly drawn, 
The gray rocks touched with tender bloom 
Beneath the fresh-blown rose of dawn. 


We saw in richest sunsets lost 
The sombre pomp of showery noons; 
And signaled spectral sails that crossed 
The weird low light of sea-born moons. 


On stormy eves from cliff and head 

We saw the white spray tossed and spurned ; 
While, over all, in gold and red, 

Its face of fire the lighthouse turned. 


The rail-car brought its daily crowds; 
Half curious, half indifferent, 

Like passing sails or floating clouds, 
We saw them as they came and went. 


But, one calm morning, as we lay 
And watched the mirage-lifted wall 
Of coast, across the dreamy bay, 
And heard afar the curlew call, 


And nearer voices, wild or tame, 
Of airy flock and childish throng, 
Up from the water’s edge there came 
Faint snatches of familiar song. 


Careless we heard the singer’s choice 
Of old and common airs ; at last 
The tender pathos of his voice 
In one low chanson held us fast. 


A song that mingled joy and pain, 
And memories old and sadly sweet ; 
While timing to its minor strain, 
The waves in lapsing cadence beat. 





The waves are glad in breeze and sun, 
The rocks are fringed with foam ; 

I walk once more a haunted shore, 
A stranger, yet at home,— 
A land of dreams I roam! 


Is this the wind, the soft sea wind 
That stirred thy locks of brown ? 

Are these the rocks whose mosses knew 
The trail of thy light gown 
Where boy and girl sat down ? 


I see the gray fort’s broken wall, 
The boats that rock below; 
And, out at sea, the passing sails 

We saw so long ago, 
Rose-red in morning’s glow. 


The freshness of the early time 
On every breeze is blown ; 

As glad the sea, as blue the sky,— 
The change is ours alone; 
The saddest is my own! 


A stranger now, a world-worn man 
Is he who bears my name ; 

But thou, methinks, whose mortal life 
Immortal youth became, 
Art evermore the same. 


eos SS TT ——_1w 


Thou art not here, thou art not there, 
Thy place I cannot see; 

I only know that where thou art 
The blessed angels be, 
And heaven is glad for thee. 


Forgive me, if the evil years 
Have left on me their sign; 
Wash out, O soul so beautiful, 
The mauy stains of mine 
In tears of love divine ! 


Oh turn to me that dearest face 
Of all thy sea-born town, 

The wedded roses of thy lips, 
Thy loose hair rippling down 
In waves of golden brown! 


Look forth once more through space and time, 
And let thy sweet shade fall 

In tenderest grace of soul and form 
On memory's frescoed wall, 
A shadow, and yet all! 


Draw near, more near, forever dear! 
Where’er I rest or roam, 

Or in the crowded city streets 
Or by the blown sea-foam, 
The thought of thee is home! 

At breakfast hour the singer read 
The city news, with comment wise, 

Like one who felt the pulse of trade 
Beneath his fingers fall and rise. 


His look, his air, his curt speech told 
The man of action, not of books, 
To whom the corners made in gold 
And stocks were more than seaside nooks. 


Of life beneath the life confessed 
His song had hinted unawares ; 

Of flowers in traffic’s ledgers pressed, 
Of human hearts in bulls and bears. 


But eyes in vain were turned to watch 
That face so hard and shrewd and strong; 
And ears in vain grew sharp to catch 
The meaning of that morning song. 


In vain some sweet-voiced querist sought 
To sound him, leaving as she came; 
Her baited album only caught 
A common, unromantic name. 


No word betrayed the mystery fine 
That trembled on the singer’s tongue ; 

He came and went, and left no sign 
Behind him save the song he sung. 


THE GOOD HOUSEKEEPER. 


HOW can I tell her? 
By her cellar, 

Cleanly shelves and whitened wall. 
I can guess her 
By her dresser ; 

By the back staircase and hall, 
And with pleasure 
Take her measure 

By the way she keeps her brooms; 
Or the peeping 
At the “ keeping” 
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Of her back and unseen rooms ; 
By her kitchen’s air of neatness, 
And its general completeness, 
Where, in cleanliness and sweetness, 
The rose of order blooms. 
—Good Housekeeping. 


NOT SO MANY “ FLOURISHES.” 


MY friend’s little boy was not very far from a com- 
mon practice when he ended his prayer with “over 
and over amen.” He was simply qualifying his 
Momen.”'. . . 2 

This little incident brought to my mind the 
thought of how often we try to put extra flourishes 
upon work that is good enough in itself, often quite 
within our ability to do well if the flourishes are left 
off; but almost a failure with them. Common things 
sometimes have such unfortunate additions of flour- 
ishes that we can hardly pick out the plain, firm 
basis, with its meaning, that is the valuable part of 
the whole. 

My little girl can hem a towel well; but she de- 
sires to try to embroider an initial in one end, quite 
beyond her present ability to sew. That makes a 
bungle of her whole work, Some one reads aloud 
pleasantly and well. Is she satisfied with this, 
which is a real talent? No; she goes to a teacher of 
elocution, who of course tells her, as do most of her 
friends, that she has great talent, worthy of ex- 
tensive cultivation; and after awhile she comes 
back an elocutionist. She “renders” “ How he Saved 
St. Michael’s,” or “ Baby Bell,” in a way that certain- 
ly lacks pleasantness, and seems to lack intelligence. 
Alas for the flourishes! . .... 

It takes far more of intelligence, culture, self- 
knowledge and bravery to know our limitations 
than it does to know our capabilities. We are so 
anxious to do the biggest thing we can, that we 
sometimes end with failure that might have been 
success with a more modest attempt. 

Friends are not always kind in their criticisms 
when they really mean to be. It is not easy for any 
of us to give our friends harsh criticism. It is very 
much easier and pleasanter to point out or comment 
upon a pleasing talent than to point out its limita- 
tions. And yet our mistaken kindness often leads 
our dear friends into making blunders and failures, 
painful for us all to witness. 

Those who have children to train should begin 
very early to train away this habit of putting on 
flourishes. It seems to me there is no better way to 
do this than to keep choosing for your child things 
that he can, with practice, do well. Study him and 
his limitations,—not telling him of the latter in a 
discouraging way, unless he has a disposition that 
needs such telling,—and then adjust his task to his 
ability. If he makes a choice for himself beyond 
his ability, tell him so frankly, and prove it to him 
if youcan. How much more we all enjoy a simple 
tune played correctly, and with feeling and under- 
standing, than a tune full of runs and trills that end 
in becoming “a worrying of the tune.” How much 
more we enjoyed the bright short stories that Mr. 
Author wrote so well, than we did the large book 














that was so beyond his limitations. How much bet- 
ter the neatly hemmed towel looks with no drawn, 
crooked embroidery. 

Could the shouting, flourishing “rendering” of 
“How he Saved St. Michael’s” thrill us with any 
such noble sentiment as the plain, intelligent reading 
of it? nie 

Do the best you can, always, in all proper pride; 
but beware lest a false pride, either in yourself or 
your friends, tempts you to do that which lessens 
your real growth and your power for giving real 
pleasure.—S. S. Times. 


POISON IN CIGARETTES. 


THE local representative of a large Southern to- 
bacco house in New York, speaks as follows regard- 
ing the poisonous character of cigarettes. He says 
in answer to the question, Are cigarettes very injuri- 
ous? ‘“ The amount of drugs used in doctoring them 
is appalling. There is a certain kind of cigarette, re- 
garded as one of the most salable in the market, in 
which enervating drugs are used to a frightful extent. 
Millions of these cigarettes are sold annually. One 
house in NewYork sells, on an average, 5,000,000 a 
day ; and the profits of the proprietor of the brand 
are said to be a third of a milliondollarsa year. Va- 
lerian and a tincture of opium are extensively used 
in the manufacture of the cigarettes. The tobacco, 
which is a Virginia production and naturally of straw 
color, is rendered dark, soggy, and greasy by the pro- 
cess to which it is subjected. An experienced tobac- 
conist can detect the presence of valerian by the 
smell. The drug imparts a sweet, soothing effect, 
that, in a little time, obtains a fascinating’ control 
over the smoker. The more cigarettes he smokes, 
the more he desires to smoke, just as is the case with 
one who uses opium. The desire grows into a pas- 
sion. The smoker becomes a slave to the enervating 
habit. To the insidious effect of the drugs is attrib- 
uted the very success with which the particular brand 
has met. Unfortunately, that success has caused an 
army of imitators to spring up; and nearly every day 
some new brand is placed on the market. By the 
use of drugs, it is possible to make a very inferior 
quality of tobacco pleasant. They are put on the 
market at such a price that the poorest can easily pro- 
cure them, and boys go in swarms for them. The 
‘Havana flavoring’ is made from the tonqua bean, 
which has become quite an article of commerce, and 
is extensively used in the manufacture of cigarettes. 
There are three sorts of paper wrappers in common 
use, made respectively from cotton and linen rags, 
and from rice straw. Cotton paper is made chiefly 
in Trieste, Austria, and the linen and rice paper in 
Paris. The first, manufactured from the filthy scra- 
pings of rag pickers, is bought in large quantities by 
the manufacturers, who turn it intoa pulp, and sub- 
ject it to a bleaching process, to make it presentable. 
The lime and other substances used in bleaching have 
a very barmful influence upon the membrane of the 
throat and nose. Cotton paper is so cheap that a 
thousand cigarettes can be wrapped at a cost of only 
two cents. Rice paper is rather expensive. Tobac- 
conized paper is manufactured. It is common paper 
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saturated with tobacco in such a way as to imitate 
the veins of the tobacco leaf very neatly. It is used 
in making all-tobacco cigarettes. Arsenical prepara- 


tions are also used in bleaching cigarette papers, and 
oil of creosote is produced naturally as a consequence 
of combustion. The latter is very injurious to the 
throat and lungs, and is said to accelerate the devel- 
opment of consumption in any one predisposed to 
the disease.”— The Independent. 


THE MICROSCOPIC STRUCTURE OF THE 
WOODS. 

AN inspection of the different species shows the 
marked diversity in the structure and appearance of 
the woods, and one is quickly relieved of the general 
impression that they are all alike. Examined mi- 
croscopically, the differences in structure are suffi- 
cient for identitication of the species, and at the same 
time enable one to judge of the suitability of a par- 
ticular wood for definite uses. So little has been done 
in this country in the microscopical study of the 
woods for engineering, architectural, or mechanical 
purposes, that but few are aware of the variety in 
form and structure of the wood cells, ducts, and 
special fibers which make up the woody tissue of 
the different species. An expert can readily deter- 
mine whether a certain wood, used for railroad-ties, 
will sustain the service of a trunk line, or is only 
suitable for a branch of limited traffic. 

In the Coniferx, which includes the pines, cedars, 
larches, redwoods, spruces, and firs, as a rule each 
layer of growth only has two kinds of wood-cells 

- called trachcids, one of thin walls and a large lumen, 
and the other of thick walls and a small lumen ; when 
the former predominates, making nearly all of the 
layer, the wood is generally soft, as in the white pine 
( Pinus strobus, L.), the cedars, red woods, spruces, and 
firs. When the thick-walled cells form one fourth 
to one-half of the layer, the wood is much harder, as 
in the long-leaf yellow pine (Pinus palustris, Mill), 
Pinus mitis, and the larches. On the thin-walled 
cells of all the species of the Conifere are dome-like 
or lenticular markings, principally on the sides parallel 
to the medullary rays. 

The thick-walled cells are often marked on the 
sides at right angles to the medullary rays. The 
Conifere have more or less resinous products, and the 
presence or absence of the upright resin-canals aid in 
distinguishing the genera, while the form and charac- 
ter of the medullary rays, the presence or absence of 
resin-ducts, the character of the cells, enable the 
species to be identified. In the alburnum or sap- 
wood, the starch is confined to the cells around the 
resin-canals and in the cells of the medullary rays. 

The cellular structure of the oaks, chestnuts, hick- 
ories, ashes, walnuts, maples, beeches, birches, and 
magnolias is far more complex and more highly dif- 
ferential than that of the conifers; beside the wood- 
cells, there are ducts, vessels, and special cells con- 
taining starch in the alburnum or sap-wood. In 
nearly all the species of the first five orders men- 
tioned, the ducts grow in concentric rows, in the first 
of the season’s growth; those which form later may 
be inclined through the layer of wood-cells, becom- 
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ing smaller as they approach the outer portion. In 
the live oak, the ducts run radially through the ring, 
and the small fibers are nearly solid, giving the wood 
great hardness, making it so valuable for ship-build- 
ing.—P. H. Dup.ey, C. E., in Popular Science Month- 
ly. 

DISCOVERY OF A NAVIGABLE RIVER IN 

AFRICA. 


THE report published by Lieut. von Nimptsch, of 
the German army, son-in-law of Gen. von Loé, aide- 
de-camp to the Emperor, gives some very interesting 
details of the journey which he made with Herr 
Wolff, a traveler in the service of the Congo Free 
State, and which has resulted in the discovery of a 
river likely to be of material value to traders with 
the Congo. The Congo, in its course from the south- 
east, makes a very wide bend to the north, and then 
descends again to the Atlantic, a very large tract of 
country being embraced in this curve. Within this 
curve is the river Kassai, which Lieutenant von 
Nimptsch regards as being “of even greater im- 
portance to commerce than the Congo itself.” De- 
scribing their journey, he says that as far as Luebu, 
the Kassai flows through wide plains well adapted for 
cultivation, pasturage, and forests of palm trees and 
guttapercha trees. There are many villages on the 
banks, and the travelers met with great civility in 
all of them save one, the inhabitants of which fled at 
their approach. One tribe, adds Lieutenant von 
Nimptsch, ‘‘was remarkable for its joviality. The 
natives accompanied the steamer in their canoes, 
and when we landed organized dances and songs in 
our honor.” There is a great deal of ivory all along 
the Kassai, and large pieces of the finest quality were 
readily given in exchange for empty boxes and tins, 
They discovered several affluents of the Kassai, and 
they calculated that they were navigable for a dis- 
tance of 250 miles. “But the most important af- 
fluents,” the report goes on to say, “is that which 
Herr Wolff explored in the steamer Vorwarts during 
the months of February and March. He ascended 
this stream to a distance of 430 leagues from its 
mouth, and one of its northern affluents brought him 
to with in a week’s march of Nyangoué. He might 
have gone still further had his steamer not met with 
an accident, for there are no cataracts in this river, 
All this network of navigable water, extending over 
more than 3,000 miles, is most admirable, and in fu- 
ture it will be possible to travel eastward from the At- 
lantic, reaching Nyangoué and then Lake Tangyuteka 
by leaving the Congo at the mouth of the Kassai, with- 
out being obliged to ascend the whole of the former 
stream, thus avoiding the Stanley Falls.”—London 
Times. 


THERE is a greatness in unknown names ; there is 
an immutability in quiet duties. To live well in the 
quiet routine of life, to fill a little space because God 
wills it, to go on cheerfully with a petty round of lit- 
tle duties, little avocations, to smile for the joys of 
others when the heart is aching—who does this, his 
work will follow him. He may not be a hero to the 
world, but he is one of God's heroes.—Farrar. 
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NEWS AND OTHER GLEANINGS. 

—Messrs. Strawbridge & Clothier, the well-known dry 
goods merchants at Eighth and Market streets, we are in- 
formed, have leased fora long period of years the proper- 
ty adjoining them on the west, now occupied by Hood, 
Bonbright, & Co. They will take possession on or before 
January 1st, and adapt the new premises to their large and 
‘increasing business. This will make their establishment, 
including the present buildings, the largest retail dry goods 
house in the country devoted to that traffic exclusively, 
their premises covering 155 feet on Market street and ex- 
tending on Eighth street northward to a depth of 306 feet 
to Filbert street.—Phila. Ledger. 


—A crop summary published by the Chicago Farmer’s 
Review, for the week ending Eighth month 7th, says: Rains 
have improved the prospects for corn in portions of Minne- 
sota, Iowa, Illinois, Ohio and Kansas, while in In- 
diana the tenor of the reports indicate a full average yield. 
Very large sections in all the remaining corn-growing 
states have as yet had no relief from the drouth, and re- 
ports are now coming which would indicate a failure 
of the crop in wide areas. The report from Putnam 
county, in Illinois, states that the entire crop threatens to 
be a failure. In Schuyler county, II1., entire fields are re- 
ported destroyed. In seven counties in Illinois, thousands 
of acres are reported ruined, and the outlook even with 
more rain does not indicate more than one-half a crop. In 
Ohio the general outlook for corn has been improved by 
rains, with a prospect of eighty-five per cent. of an average 
yield. In Minnesota corn has attained an average of six to 
eight feet, and the present outlook is for nearly a full av- 
erage crop. Throughout Missouri the prospect is not good 
for more than one-half to three-fourths of an average crop. 
The reports from Wisconsin do not give the promise to ex- 
ceed one-half an average yield. In Nebraska the prospect 
continues good for nearly a full average yield. The quali- 
ty of the Winter wheat is generally reported as above the 
average. The berry is plump and hard, giving a promise 
that the grain will grade unusually well. This is the ten- 
or of reports from Kansas, Missouri, Hlinois and Indiana. 
The yield of Spring wheat in Iowa ranges from twelve to 
twenty-two bushels to the acre, only one county—Musca- 
tine—reporting the latter figure. In Minnesota the yield 
is reported at from ten to fifteen bushels. In Nebraska the 
yield ranges from six to fifteen bushels. The complaints 
are general from Iowa, Missouri, Indiana, Wisconsin and 
Illinois of pastures drying up and failing. 














CURRENT EVENTS. 


SAMUEL J. TILDEN, Democratic candidate for President 
in 1876, died at his residence, “Greystone,” on the Hud- 
son river, on the 4th instant, in his 73d year. His funeral 
took place on the 7th. 

INTERNAL REVENUE COMMISSIONER Miller has begun 
to prepare for the carrying out of the provisions of the 
Oleomargarine act. He has called upon all the Collectors 
of Internal Revenue for such information as they may pos- 
sess in regard to the production of oleomargarine, with the 
object of utilizing it in the preparation of the necessary 
regulations to govern the collection of the tax. 

AFTER a visit to the peach growing districts of Mary- 
land and Delaware a produce dealer expresses the belief 
that the crop will equal that of 1879, which, with one ex- 
ception, is said to have been the largest ever known. He 
thinks Maryland alone will market 2,000,000 baskets this 
season. He also finds a disposition among the growers to 
cultivate the later varieties, as they are much finer and 
more hardy than the early varieties. 








THE President expects to leave Washington about the 
middle of next week for his summer vacation, and he is 
now hard at work disposing of the business on hand prior 
to his departure. He does not expect to return to Wash- 
ington before the first of Tenth month. 

TERRIBLE riots have taken place in Belfast (Ireland), 
many lives being lost, and much property destroyed. The 
exciting cause is in past religious ill-feeling, the city being 
divided into Catholic and Protestant parties, but this has 
been aggravated by the contest over the election of mem- 
bers of Parliament, and the city authorities, sympathizing 
with the “ Orange ” element, did not at first make a strong 
effort to keep order. 

ADVICcEs from Yokohama to July 22d, received in San 
Francisco, report the cholera raging in that place and To- 
kio. In Yokohama the type of the disease was the worst 
ever known there. Between the 15th and 20th ult., the 
cases averaged over 100 daily, the deaths 50. The better 
classes, of native as well as foreign, were comparatively ex- 
empt from the disease. 

ForestT fires have been raging in Marathon and Clark 
counties, Wisconsin, doing great damage. The village of 
Spencer was destroyed on the 8th inst., by the flames, and 
the villages of Colby and Marshfield were “ scorched.” On 
the 9th the city of Marquette was reported in danger. It 
is estimated that in the entire district covered by the fires 
nearly 100,000,000 feet of pine timber has been destroyed. 

THE deaths in this city last week numbered 409, which 
was 20 more than during the previous week, aud 5 
more than during the corresponding period last year. 
Among the main causes were: Apoplexy, 5; conges- 
tion of the brain, 14; cholera jinfantum, 46; consump- 
tion of the lungs, 48; croup, 6; diarrhea, 7; diphtheria, 
6; disease of heart, 13; typhoid fever, 10; inflammation of 
brain, 16; inflammation of lungs, 8; inflammation of 
stomach and bowels, 19; inanition, 12 ; marasmus, 33; old 
age, 9; sunstroke, 5. Of the total number of deaths 151 
were of children under 1 year. 


FRIENDS’ SCHOOL AT 17TH AND GIRARD AVENUE. 
THE subject of providing better accommodations for Friends’ 
school at 17th and Girard avenue having been brought to 
the attention of the Monthly Meeting of Friends of Phil- 
adelphia, and the Monthly Meeting of Friends held at 
Green street, Philadelphia, by the committee having charge 
of said school, a committee was appointed by each Monthly 
Meeting to confer and consider the subject. After several 
meetings they were united in proposing that a building 
30 feet by 57 feet be erected on the east end of the lot, ad- 
joining the meeting-house, of similar material to the house, 
three stories in height, capable of accommodating 250 pu- 
pils, at an approximated estimate of $13,500. The school 
committee believing that such a building will meet the 
present demands and prospective increase in the schools. 

The above plan being approved by both Monthly Meet- 
ings, the committees were continued, and directed to make 
arrangements for collecting the necessary funds. 

Therefore we the said Committee appeal to the mem- 
bers of the Society of Friends who have always deemed it 
important to provide for a guarded education of the young, 
and to all interested in the welfare of our schools, to con- 
tribute according to their ability to the fund for the erec- 
tion of such building. 

Subscriptions or contributions can be made to any mem- 
ber of the committee, as follows: 
James V. Watson, 

Abraham W. Haines, . 
Amos Hillborn, . 


718 Franklin street. 
1513 Marshall street. 
1027 Market street. 





Henry T. Child, . 

J. Leedom Worrell, 
Samuel H. Gartley, 
Aaron W. Gaskill, 
Spencer Roberts, 
Jesse Cleaver, 
George H. Kille, 
Samuel C. Lambert, 
Nathan W. Buzby, 
Aquila J. Linvill, 
Samuel B. Chapman, 
Mark Baner, > 
Anna F. Levick, 
Louisa J. Roberts, 
Sarah W. Worrell, 
Catharine A. Kennedy, 
Matilda E. Janney 
Matilda Lobb, 


John W. Hampton, 
Thompson Shourds, . 
John Saunders, 

Isaac H. Hillborn, 
Cyrus Chambers, Jr., 
George W. Robins, 
Richard French, 

S. Robinson Coale, 
Aaron B. Ivins, 5 
Clement M. Biddle, . 
George Watson, 

Jane P. Grahame, 
Annie C. Dorland, 
Sarah M. Carver, 
Mary T. Gawthrop, . 
Emily T. Evans, 
Martha G. McIlvaine, 
Lydia C. Biddle, 
Hettie S. Coale, 
Anna M. Shoemaker, 
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634 Race street. 
1424 Bouvier street. 
723 Walnut street. 
1328 North 11th street. 
421 North 6th street. 
1241 North 11th street. 
1759 North 10th street. 
907 Spring Garden st. 
911 North 9th street. 
1244 North 9th street. 
1409 Jefferson street. 
908 North 17th street. 
1717 Girard Avenue. 
421 North 6th street. 
1424 Bouvier street. 
514 Fairmount Ave. 
1515 Centennial Ave. 
1702 North 18th street. 


731 Oxford street. 
2212 Wallace street. 

453 North 7th street. 
7th and Columbia Ave. 
54th and Media. 

1317 Filbert street. 
1938 Mt. Vernon street. 

301 Cherry street. 
1524 North Broad st. 
531 Commerce street. 
723 North 8th street. 
1202 Race street. 
1507 Centennial Ave. 
2105 Mt. Vernon street. 
629 North 20th street. 
1427 North 17th street. 
Elmwood Ave., N. 59th. 
Lansdowne, Pa. 
Riverton, N. J. 

521 North 7th street. 


=== 


NOTICES. 


*,.* The Monthly Meeting in Philadelphia in Eighth 
month will occur as follows : 
18. 3 P. M., Race St. 
19. 104 A. M., Spruce St. 
19. 3P. M., Green St. 


*.* The Burlington Quarterly Meeting Temperance 
Committee will hold a Conference at Burlington, 8th 
month 22d, at 2} o’clock. 

All are invited to attend. 

ELIZABETH A. RoGErs, Clerk. 
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*,* Western First day School Union proposes to hold 
their Annual picnic at Londongrove, the third Seventh da 
in the Ninth month, at 10 o’clock. A general attendance 
is desired, especially the children. 


*,* Conferences under the auspices of the Balto. Y. M. 
visiting committee will be held on the occasion of Fairfax 
and Nottingham Quarterly Meetings, as follows: 

At Goose Creek on First day, Eighth month 15th, at 
4o’clock P. M. At Waterford on Fourth day, the 18th, at 
10 o’clock A. M. At East Nottingham on Seventh day, 
Eighth month 28th, at 10 o’clock A. M. and 14 o’clock P. M, 

The subject of Education and its bearing on the Society 
of Friends will be considered, and papers are expected to 
be prepared for the occasion. 

By ORDER OF THE CENTRAL COMMITTEE. 


*,.* Quarterly meetings will occur in the Eighth month 
as follows: 
Salem, Salem, O. 
Miami, Waynesville, O. 
Fairfax, Goose Creek, Va. 
Short Creek, Mt. Pleasant, O. 
Pelham H. Y. M., Yarmouth, Ont. 
Warrington, Monallen, Pa. 
Easton and Saratoga, Granville, N. Y. 
Southern, Easton, Md 
Bucks, Falls, Pa. 
Stillwater, Plainfield, O. 
Nottingham, E. Nottingham, Md. 
Duanesburg, Duanesburg, N. Y 
Ohio Y. M., Mt. Pleasant, O. 
Burlington Q. M., Mt. Holly, N. J. 
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*,* Circular Meetings in Eighth month will be held as 
follows: 
15. Roaring Creek, 11 A. M. 
22. Constantia, N. Y. 


*,* Ohio Yearly Meeting. This meeting opens at Mt. 
Pleasant, Eighth month 30th. The presence of visiting 
Friends will be cordially wecomed. Those who may de- 
sire information concerning routes, etc., are requested to 
address either member of the corresponding committee. 


yay ee } Emerson, Jefferson Co., Ohio. 


*,* It is particularly “requested that correct statements 
of the times and places of holding Friends’ meetings, alsu 
the names of correspondents (clerks) and their addresses be 
forwarded without delay to Friends’ Book Association, S.W. 
cor. 15th and Race Sts., Phila., for the forthcoming Friends’ 
Almanac, also where settlements of Friends have been made 
and there is no established meeting; and other needed 
information that will be serviceable to Friends. 


*,* Temperance literature for gratuitous distribution is 
to be found in the book-case in room number 1, Friends’ 
meeting-house, Fifteenth and Race streets. 

8S. M. GAsKILL, Clerk of Book Com. 





J. B. WATKINS LAND MORTGAGE C0.| 


16 years perfect success, 12,531 Mortgayes negotiated, aggregating $8,369,200 
All the Interest and Principal paid on day of maturity to amount of 


Wa, Dowe, Gociiet to place cuzesives on © plane above every, competitor. 


5,135,820 
e negotiate will bear our full 


UNCONDITIONAL, GUARANTEE OF BOTH PRINCIPAL AND INTEREST, 


Interest 6 per cent, payable as in the past, by half yearly coupons, at the 
NATIONAL BANK OF COMMERCE IN NEW YORE. 
Assets to the value of nearly a MILLION DOLLARS are pledged by our guarantee. 
SEND FOR PAMPHLET CONTAINING FACTS AND FIGURES, FORMS, AND 450 TESTIMONIALS. 
Cur Law Department will collect Bonds and other securities in all the Western States for individuals and corporations. 


i 
Address J. B. WATKINS L. M. CO., Lawrence, Kansas, 
Or HENRY DICKINSON, New York Manager, 243 Broadway. 
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ENGRAVING, 
Plate Printing, Visiting Cards, 
Wedding Invitations. 


FRIENDS’ MARRIAGE CERTIFICATES. 
FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION, 


Ss. W. Cor. I5th and Race Sts., Philadelphia 


EQUITABLE MoRTGAGE Co. 


OF KANSAS CITY. 


7 % Guaranteed Farm Mortgages, 
IN AMOUNTS FROM $200 To $10,000. 


PRINCIPAL AND INTEREST PAYABLE AT PHILA 
OFFICE, 112 S. FOURTH STREET. 


CHAS. BENJ. WILKINSON, MANAGER, 


(Successor to WILKINSON & ALSOP.) 


Ladies’ Fine Boots, exclusively 
Hand-Sewed Work, in stock or 


made to measure. 924 Arch Street, 
Philadelphia. 
CLINTON D. JEFFERIS. 


My selection of Patterns for Spring Sales is now 
complete, and comprises all the latest styles and color- 
ings in Moquette, Velvet, Body and Tapestry Brus- 
sels, Ingrain and Damask Carpets, Oil Cloths, Win- 
dow Shades, Mattings, Linoleum, etc. Prices low. 

BENJAMIN GREEN, 
33 NoRTH SECOND ST., PHILA. 


PUBLISHERS’ NOTICES. 


*,*As a definite number of copies of the INTELLIGENCER AND 
JOURNAL is printed each week, we would suggest to any of our 
friends who may wish extra numbers of the paper to inform us of 
the fact previous to the publication containing the particular 
article wanted, that we may have the required amount of extra 
numbers printed. 





*,*It should be explicitly understood that the editors do not 
accept any responsibility for the views of correspondents and 
contributors who sign their articles. The signature—whether by 
a full name, initials, or other characters—must be the voucher 
for an independent expression. 


*,* As a rule, we cannot notice communications unaccom- 
panied by aname. We need to know who it is that addresses us. 


*,* Matter intended for insertion in the INTELLIGENCER AND 
JOURNAL should reach us by Third-day morning, though notices 
or advertisements relating to affairs of immediate importance 
may be used as late as the morning of Fourth-day. In order to 
reach our distant subscribers, the paper is now mailed on Fifth- 
day, and must be sent to press at noon of the day preceding. 


*,*A watchful supervision is exercised over the advertise- 
ments in this paper, and none which are not entitled to credit 
will be knowingly admitted. Advertisements of a low or doubt- 
ful character are, of course, rigidly excluded. The value of our 
advertising space is by this oversight materially enhanced, as 
the appearance of an announcement in the paper is, to a certain 
extent, evidence of its trustworthiness. 


PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD AND LEASED 
LINES. 
ON AND AFTER DECEMBER 20, 1885. 
TRAINS LEAVE BROAD STREET STATION, 
*Daily. ZDaily, except Sunday. 


“New York and Chicago Limited” of Pullman Pal- 
ace cars 5 Se enG~ ms ga eo ee 
Fast Line, Pittsburg and the West 
Chicago and Cincinnati Express . 
Western Express : e ° e e e e 
Pacific Express West el we Tene + *11.20 p.m. 
Harrisburg Express . . e e ° ¢ ° - 4.30 a.m. 
Niagara Express ° ° ° ° ° ° ‘ : 52 a.m. 
Watkins Express : . ‘ ‘ ; ‘ é 211.50 a.m. 
Erie Mail and Buffalo Express, except Saturday 11.20 p.m. 
Kane Express . a ° ° ° é ° ‘ .40 a.m. 
Lock Haven Express ee .30 a.m, 
Renovo Express, 711.50 a.m. On Sunday, 4.30 a.m. 
Martinsburg Express, 24.30 and 7.40 and *11.50 a.m. 
Chambersburg Express, 25.40 ._p.m. Hagerstown Express, *11.20 
.m. Shenandoah Valley Express, *11.50 a.m., and New 
Brieans Express, with through car to Chattanooga, at *11.20 


a.m. 

Harrisburgand YorkExpress. . . . . . ap p.m. 
ees. 6 ee 6k kOe a ee -00 a.m. 
Harrisburg Accommodation . . . . . . 15 p.m. 
York and Hanover Express . . . . .... @7.40 a.m. 
York, Hanover and Frederick Express -  « $4.80, 11.50 a.m. 
Columbia and York Express . .  . ° 25.40 p.m. 


SCHUYLKILL DIVISION. 


For Manyunk, Conshohocken and Norristown, 6.10, 7.25, 8.87 and 
10.30 a.m. 12.25, 2.28, 3.36, 4.27, 5.10, 5.52, 6.20, 8.00, 10.12 and 
11.87 p.m. On Sunday, 8.10 and 9.12 and 10.22, a.m., 1.10 2.35, 
5.20, 8.40 and 10.20 p.m. 

For Pheenixville, Pottstown and Reading, 6.10 and 8.87a.m., 2.28, 
4.27 and 6.20 p.m. Sundays, 9.12 a.m., 1.10 and 5.20 p.m. Ad- 
ditional for Phoenixville 5.10 p.m. week-days. 

For Hamburg, 6.10 a.m., 2.28 p.m. week-days. Sundays 9.12 am 
and 1.10 p.m. 


FOR NEW YORK. 


week-days, 3.20, 4.05, 5.00, 6.05, 6.50, 7.30, 8.20, 8.30, 11 
- m. (Limited Express 1.14 and 4.50 p.m.), 12.49, 3, 4, 
.12, 8.12 and 9.50 p.m. and 12.01 night. 


*11.20 a.m. 
- *11.50 a.m. 
- *8.50 p.m. 
*10.05 p.m. 


n Sundays, 
, 6.05, 8.30 =, 2 £ Citar Express, 4.00), 


and 8.12 p.m. and 12.01 

, N. Y., all through t connect at Jersey City 

with boats of ‘‘ Brooklyn Annex,” affording direct transfer to 
Fulton Street, avoiding double ferriage and journey across 

Express fo -, =~ 6.35 p.m. dail 
ress for m, without change, 6.35 p.m. daily. 

For Sea Girt. — Lake, Ocean Beach, Ocean Grove, Asbury 
Park and Long Branch, 7.32 and 11.15 a.m., andr 4.00 p.m. 
on week-days. ~ 

For Freehold, 5 p.m., week-days. 

oa except Sunday: Express for Easton, Delaware Water 

ap, Scranton and Binghamton, 8.20 a.m., 12.01 noon and 
6.00 p.m. For Scranton and Water Gap, 4.00 p.m. 

FROM KENSINGTON STATION, FRONT AND NORRIS STS. 

For New York, 6.50, 7.40, 8.30, 10.10 and 11.15 a.m., 12.05, 2.10, 3.15, 
‘> 5.35, 6.10 and 11 p.m. on week-days. On Sundays, 
8.25 a.m. 

Daily except Sunday: Express for Easton, Delaware Water Gap, 
Scranton and Binghamton, 7.40 a.m., 12.05 noon and 5.35 p.m. 
For Scranton and Water Gap, 3.15 p.m. 

FROM MARKET STREET WHARF. . 

Express for New York, via Camden and Trenton, 9.00 a.m. on 
week-days. 

For Island Heights, 8.30 a.m. and 4 p.m. 8.30 a.m. runs to Pt 
Pleasant Mondays and Sie. 

Trains for Trenton, connecting for New York, 6.20, 7.30, 10.30 a.m., 
pe 2.30, 3.30, 4.30, 5.30 and 8.00 p.m. On Sundays, 

.45 p.m. 


PHILADELPHIA, WILMINGTON AND BALTIMORE 
RAILROAD. 


For Baltimore and. Washington, 12.25, 8.80, 7.20, 9.10, 10 
‘or ore an m, , 8.50, 7. 10, 10.25 
&.m., 12.05 noon, 12.35 (Limited mt 4.02, and 5.42 (Limited 
Express), and 6.18 ye For Baltimore only, 5.05 and 11.22 p.m. 

On Sunday, 12.25, 3.50, 7.20, and 9.10 a.m., and 6.18 p.m. For 
ae r Richi ond, 1205" 7.90 and 12.05 (Limited Express, 

‘or Richmond, , 7.20 an noon 
12.85 p.m.) On Sunday, 12.25 and 7.20 a.m. 

Sleeping-car tickets can be had at Broad and Chestnut Streets, 
888 Chestnut Street and Broad Street Station. 

The Union Transfer Company will call for the check baggage 
from hotels and residences. Time-cards and tull information 
can be obtained at the station and at the following 

No. 838 Chestnut Street. 
8. E. Corner Broad and Chestnut Streets. 
No. 4 Chelten Avenue, Germantown. 
No. 824 Federal Street, Camden. 
J. R. WOOD, 
General Passenger 


TICKET OFFICES: 


CHARLES E. PUGH, 


General Manager. Agept 
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FRIENDS’ WEDDING INVITATIONS. Send for Samples. No Charge. 


NO. 908 ARCH STREET, |)| X ()N PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 
FRIENDS’ MARRIAGE CERTIFICATES, Correctly and Handsomely Engrossed. 


S. F. BALDERSTON & SONS, 


WALL PAPERS. CEILING DECORATIONS. onow canoer. TABLE AND STAIR OIL CLOTHS, 
NO. 9022 SPRING GARDEN STREET, __- - __ PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 


GIRARD LIFE INSURANCE, ANNUITY AND TRUST CO. OF PHILADELPHIA. 


NO. 2020 CHESTNUT STREET. 
INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRATOR, GUARDIAN, 
TRUSTEE, COMMITTEE OR RECEIVER, AND RECEIVES DEPOSITS ON INTEREST. 


INCORPORATED 1836. CHARTER PERPETUAL. CAPITAL $450,000. SURPLUS, $827,338, 
(By Report of State Insurance Department, 1880.) 
President, JOHN B. GARRETT. Treasurer, HENRY TATNALL. _Actuary, WM. P. HUSTON. 
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This Company furnishes ALL DESIRABLE ForMs of LIFE and ENDOWMENT INSURANCE at actual Ner 
Cost. It is PURELY MUTUAL; has Assets of nearly TEN MILLIONS and a SURPLUS of about Two MILL- 
ions. gar ITS POLICIES ARE NON-FORFEITABLE AND INCONTESTABLE.=“@a 


Pres. EDW. M. NEEDLES. Vice Pres. A TEO, 8. oiineinnnens Sec. HENRY C. BROWN. 


THE PROVIDENT LIFE AND TRUST COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA. 


409 CHESTNUT STREET. CAPITAL $1,000,000, FULLY PAID. 


INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, RECEIVES MONEY ON DEPOSIT, ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRA- 
TOR, GUARDIAN, TRUSTEE, ASSIGNEE, COMMITTEE, RECEIVER, AGENT, ETC. 


All Trust Funds and Investments are kept separate and apart from the Assets of the Company. 
President, SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY, Vice-President, T. WISTAR BROWN, Vice-President and Actuary, ASA S. WING, Manager of In- 
surance Department, JOS. ASHBROOK, Trust Officer, J. ROBERTS FOULKE. 





The use of the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL as 
COOPER & CONARD, a medium for advertisements will, we think, be found 
very satisfactory. A careful supervision is exercised, 
and nothing known to be unworthy is admitted. The 
paper now goes to about 3300 persons, reaching, say, 


DRESS GOODS, SH AWLS, DOMESTICS, | 15,000 rendere, and its size and shape, and the charac- 


ter of its contents give special weight to each advertise- 


HOSIERY UNDERWEAR, ment. Ras-When our readers answer an advertiser, 


And nearly everything required for Friends’ wear, | 2/°%#¢ mention that they do it upon seeing the adver- 
as well as all kinds of tisement in this paper.~@3a 


NESS i 


ERS IN NEED OF Books FOR THE YOUNG: 
used by everybody. ” pease 
: The FRrENps’ Book AssocraTIon, 8. W. Cor. of Fifteenth 


r and Race Streets, Philadelphia, is giving especial attention 
GEORGE W. HANCOCK, to the careful selection and furnishing of Books suitable for 
REAL ESTATE, First-day Schools, Libraries, and families of children. 
Money TO LOAN ON MORTGAGE. If parties who find it inconvenient to come to the store 
qemnperaay will write to us, giving an idea of the number of books and 
aes ET te anak'en eee miter the ages of the children they are wanted for, we will send 
———————— books at their expense for them to select from. 


8. E. Con. Market & NINTH StS., PHILADELPHIA, | 
Carry always a full line of 





OFFICES: { Fortieth & Lancaster Avenue. JOHN COMLY, SUPERINTENDENT. 


‘Renben Wiles 





